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London Agency for American Libraries 


EDW. ALLEN SON, 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—zm re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 
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Srrikine evidence of the growing tendency 
to emphasize the educational side of public 
library work comes from England in the con- 
ference on public libraries and public educa- 
tron held in Oxford this summer, and the joint 
meeting of educational workers and librarians 
arranged for the annual meeting of the Libra- 
ry Association of the United Kingdom. If no 
definite plans for educational co-operation 
were the result of these two meetings, at least 
they have been useful in centering attention 
upon the opportunities for serious study af- 
forded by the public library, and it is likely 
that some plan for closer affiliation of the li- 
brary with university extension systems, read- 
ing unions, and other means for public educa- 
tion may be devised by the special committee 
of the Library Association to which the matter 
was referred. An indication of this is to be 
found in the recommendation that town coun- 
cils might be authorized to make special grants 
of money for the purchase of be yoks necessary 
in special educational work. It is apparent 
that the function and value of the public li- 
brary as an agency of state education has be- 
a matter of investigation by those con- 
Mr. Churton 
Collins in the Nineteenth Century and Mr. 
H. G. Wells in his brilliant disquisitions on 
“Mankind in the making” have only recently 


come 
cerned with social questions. 


advanced their criticisms of the library as at 
administered and their theories for its 
There is food for retlection in 

Analysis and investigation are 
the inevitable result of the rapid increase in 


present 
betterment. 
both articles. 


number and importance of public libraries and 
the corresponding increase in public expendi- 
tures for library purposes, and if the library 
is to be accepted as an essential part of mod- 
-ation it must prove its claim to the 
place by the quality, the value and the perma- 


ern edu 


nence of its influence upon the public. 
Limrary week at Lake Placid proved, as 
usual. delightful in its social and vacation as- 
pects, but it cannot fairly be said that in its 
program or discussions the meeting set a high 


standard of professional usefulness. Its de- 


1903. 


fects were the defects that are likely to be 
found in some degree in most library meetings 
and that it will always be difficult to eliminate. 
(he presentation of “stock” subjects in a su- 
perficial way, the lack of effective speaking, 
discussion spread out so thin that it lost vitali- 
ty, and a tendency to magnify non-essentials 
are familiar rocks in the stream of 
library conferences, and they were more or 
Lake Placid. 
points of real importance were touched upon 
go?” 
extension, the possible improvement of condi- 


— these 


less in evidence at Several 


—the question “how tar to in library 
tions of library service, the need of modifying 
library training methods to secure men stu- 
dents — but they were not pressed home for 
deliberate consideration, 1 hroughout, the at- 
mosphere of the meeting was thoroughly in- 
but 
what should have been a vigorous crossfire of 


formal and encouraging to discussion, 


debate too often evaporated into a fragmen- 
tary general conversation or became a personal 
argument between speakers of opposite views 
which might more profitably have been con- 
ducted in private. These are familiar difficul- 
ties — difficulties that every maker of a con- 
ference program has met and struggled with. 
So delightful were the surroundings, and so 
pleasant the intercourse friends and 
that of the meet- 
an ungrateful task; but the fact re- 
that if to be 
really essential to improved methods and pro- 


with 
fellow-workers, criticism 
ing is 
mains library meetings are 
fessional spirit, there must be a careful avoid- 
ance of the pitfalls of platitude and routine 
and an effort to strike more deeply into ac- 
tual experience and existing conditions. 


Lake Placid 
It was the statement, in 


One point made at was of 


special significance, 


connection with the report on library train- 


ing, that the length and elaboration of the 
regular library school courses practically bar 
the 


out most desirable class of men—men 


with good equipment, alert minds and literary 


tastes, the class that is apt to find its way into 
It is 
perfectly true that men of this calibre do not 


and journalistic work. 
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find school training essential to success in the 
library field; a review of the names at the 
head of the leading libraries of the country is 
evidence of this; and it is equally true that 
some form of training that would attract men 
into the ranks and give them a groundwork of 
technical knowledge is greatly needed. The 
suggestion was made that a short absolutely 
practical course should be instituted with this 
purpose, but this suggestion is not likely to 
be effective until the actual facts of the situa- 
tion as regards library training for men are 
squarely faced, The first difficulty lies in the 
predominance of women in the management of 
almost all existing agencies for library train- 
ing, and in the fact that while library schools 
are organized, conducted and attended almost 
wholly by women very few men will enter the 
field through the school gates. The second 
difficulty is the feeling, expressed by Mr. EI- 
mendorf at Lake Placid and shared by many, 
that library training requires an expenditure 
of time and energy upon small details that 
men with good equipment and natural inclina- 
tion for the work do not need and will not 
accept. These two difficulties must be ad- 
mitted in any fair and serious consideration 
of the general question, Library training has 
very greatly raised the grade of service in 
libraries throughout the country; with the 
growing insistence on formal preparation for 
any special work its extension and develop- 
ment are inevitable; but this development can 
be made most effective only by a recognition 
of the weak points that are to be overcome. 


Communications. 


PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


As the conduct of the representative jour- 
nal of my honored and chosen profession is 
a matter of vital importance, I venture to ad- 
dress a communication to you, in the hope 
that a few suggestions that I have to make 
may lead to some changes and additions in 
the scope of your periodical. 

You will notice that in the October number 
of Public Libraries several pages are devoted 
to the opinions of several of the lesser libra- 
rians of the country, such as J. K. Hosmer, 
J. C. Dana, R. G. Thwaites, F. M. Crunden, 
J. H. Canfield, G. M. Jones, and others — 
opinions concerning the success of the Ni- 
agara Conference. Of course, it was fitting 
that the officers and promoters should as- 
sure the public at large that the conference 
was a success. In this connection, possibly 
the second point made in Mr. J. N. Larned’s 
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impressions of the conference deserves em- 
phasis —the desirability that reports and pa- 
pers should be presented “in print” for dis- 
cussion “in a broad and thorough way, with 
ample time.” This, it seems to me, applies 
especially to such lengthy reports as the one 
on library schools, in which only the two or 
three schools concerned were especially in- 
terested. I have informed myself by con- 
versing with the heads of various large pub- 
lic libraries throughout the country, and have 
found that no one of them cares a picayune 
whether an applicant is a library school grad- 
uate or not; in fact, they prefer them with- 
out preconceived fixed ideas as taught in 
such places. This is a digression, however. 
What I wished to suggest was that if you 
wish to double your circulation and have 
your periodical widely enjoyed, why not be- 
gin a series of biographical sketches, with 
photographs of the subjects at various ages? 
I am sure the photographs could be obtained 
without great expense. Also, why not have 
a “Notes and queries” column, where the 
younger librarians could occasionally see 
their names in print? An organ such as the 
JourNnaL should be representative and not 
the exclusive medium of a few individuals. 
WELL-WISHER. 

[It is evident that Artemus Ward might 
properly have defined the suggestions of this 
correspondent as “writ sarkastik;” but the 
suggestion for a Notes and Queries depart- 
ment has been made in seriousness before 
this, and has been adopted in the present 
number of the JournaL.—Eb. L. J.] 

LIBRARY LITERATURE DESIRED. 

You kindly mentioned in your last issue 
the proposed library for librarians, which it 
is to be my privilege to present to the Man- 
chester Public Library. I shall be pleased to 
receive for this little collection catalogs having 
a special interest, subject catalogs, and publi- 
cations bearing upon library administration 
and bibliography. Senders will oblige by 
writing their autographs in the books or 
pamphlets. It is intended to make the collec- 
tion available for lending to librarians and 
others interested. THOMAS GREENWOOD, 
Fritu Kwowt, 
Elstree, Herts. 

CUTTER’S RULES AND THE EXPANSIVE 

CLASSIFICATION 

Wit you kindly announce in the LipraARy 
JOURNAL that I have in my possession the 
mss. of the fourth edition of my uncle's rules, 
and that, with the assistance of kind friends, 
it will soon be ready for the printer. 

The Expansive classification, too, will be 
completed, as well as it can be done without 
his guiding hand. Arrangements have been 
made which insure this. 

Correspondence regarding the Classification 
and Rules may be addressed to me at the Li- 
brary of Congress. W. P. Cutter. 
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CHARLES AMMI CUTTER: A MEMORIAL SKETCH. 


By E. Foster, Public Library, Providence, | 


Tuere have been few greater losses to 
American library imterests im recent years 
than in Mr. Cutter’s death, at Walpole, N. 3. 
on the 6th of September, 1903 

Charles Ammi Cutter, the son of Caleb 
Champney Cutter and Hannah [Biglow] Cut- 
ter, was born in Boston, March 14, 1837. His 
boyhood was passed in Charlestown (then a 
separate municipality), and in Cambridge; 
and in 1851 he entered Harvard College, 
graduating in 1855. His name occurs on the 
Commencement Day program, July 15, 1855, 
with an oration on the “Character of the 
satire of Thackeray.” He was a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and stood 
near the head of his class (3d, or, in one 
sense 2d, since two men were “Ist”). It may 
be doubted whether among any equally large 
collections of young men, elsewhere than at 
Cambridge, during the years 1851 to 1855, 
there was a larger representation of those who 
were destined to affect profoundly the library 
interests of this country, than Mr. Cutter and 
his college contemporaries. The list of these 
men is a striking one, including Stephen B. 
Noyes, ('53); Francis W. Vaughan, ('53); 
Justin Winsor, (53); Charles A. Cutter, 
(’s5) ; James K. Hosmer, (°55); and Samuel 
S Green, (58) 
rians of distinction, and four of them have 


All six of these were libra- 


been presidents of the American Library As- 
sociation. To these should be added the 
names of the following, though not libra- 
rians: President Eliot, ('53); Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, ('56) ; and also Henry S. Nourse, 
(53), the latter since 1890 a member of the 
Massachusetts Library Commission. 

Mr. Cutter remained in Cambridge after 
his graduation from college, busy with study 
and in preparing two pupils for college. In 


September, 1856, he entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, graduating in 1859. 
During the year 1857, he wrote a 3owdoin 
prize dissertation on “Persecutions for re- 
ligion’s sake during the colonial period of 
New England.” His first taste of library 


work seems to date from the year 1858, when 
he became librarian of the Divinity School 
Library. The taste for library work which 
was thus acquired proved to be a permanent 
one, and, with but trifling imterruptions, this 
is the interest which engaged his attention 
throughout the remainder of his Ife. Of this 
valuable Divinity School Library (consisting 
of about 12,000 volumes), he remained in 


charge until his graduation from the school, 


in 1859; and in the last two years he rear- 
ranged it and reclassified it, for greater con- 
venience. In conjunction with Rev Charles 
Noyes, of the Harvard class of 1856, he pre- 
pared a new manscript catalog. On grad- 
uating from the school, July 19, 1859. he de- 
livered a dissertation on “Faith and criticism.” 
There appears to have been an interval of one 
year during which he wavered between the- 
ology and bibliography; and the latter proved 
to be the stronger inclination. Much as the 
Unitarian ministry undoubtedly lost, we may 
well feel grateful that he decided as he did. 
On May 11, 1860, he became an assistant Mm 
the Harvard College Library, where he was 
more directly associated with Dr. Ezra Abbot 
(a man whose influence on his life and career 
was deep and lasting), in “cataloging and 
arranging the books.” ‘This was during the 
earlier years of the librarianship of the late 
John Langdon Sibley. 
ciated with Dr. Abbot, in his great biblio- 


He was closely asso- 


graphical undertaking, “The literature of the 
doctrine of a future life,” published in 1862 
as an appendix to Algers “Critical history 
of this doctrine; and is singled out by Dr. 
Abbot for a special tribute when making 
his acknowledgments in his “Preface.” Mr. 


Cutter later continued his Iibh 


graphical 
memoranda, on a subject closely allied to 
this, namely, “Demonology and witchcraft,” 
but never completed his notes for publication. 
Mr. Cutter’s connection with the Harvard 
College Library lasted for about eight years. 
In one of his winter vacations (Jan., 1865) Mr. 
Cutter began an engagement of several years 
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at the Boston Public Library as a “special” 
assistant, in the course of which he made a 
final revision for the press (1866 and 1867), 
of the Prince Library catalog in its final 
form (a work whose complicated bibliograph- 
ical record, including the very inadequate 
catalog of 1846, is fully elucidated in Mr. 
Winsor’s “Introduction” to the catalog in 
1870). 

In 1868, Mr. William Frederick Poole, who 
had been in charge of the Boston Athenaeum 
since 1856, resigned, becoming, in 1869, the 
librarian of the Cincinnati Public Library. 
On December 14, 1868, Mr. Cutter was elected 
his successor at the Atheneum, taking charge 
on Jan. 1, 1869. Three significant events 
marked the nearly twenty-five years of his 
service at this important library, at which he 
had already done some fragmentary work. 
The first of these was the publication of the 
Boston Atheneum catalog, a work which in 
1874 stood almost alone among American 
bibliographical undertakings so far as magni- 
tude and thoroughness were concerned. This 
work was published in five successive instal- 
ments, respectively in 1874, 1876, 1878, 1880, 
and 1882. The number of volumes in the li- 
brary in 1871 was more than 87,000. The total 
number of lines, in these 3402 double-col- 
umned pages, is estimated at upwards of 544,- 
000. From this, some conception of the mag- 
nitude of the work of proof-reading, extend- 
ing through more than ten years, may be ob- 
tained. Not even by these figures is the 
enormous labor which was involved in carry- 
ing the work successfully to completion, ade- 
quately shown, since a large part of Mr. Cut- 
ter’s work consisted in the rectification of 
mistakes already made. The catalog had gone 
through several hands before Mr. Cutter be- 
gan work on it; and this confusion did not add 
to the improvement of the situation by any 
means. The four pages of explanatory matter 
at the end of the final volume contain abun- 
dant evidence of the magnitude of his task, 
in bringing order out of chaos. Not until the 
appearance of Mr. Noyes’s Brooklyn Library 
catalog (in 1877, 1878, and 1880), and later, 
Dr, Billings’s great work, was there anything 
even remotely to be compared to the Athen- 
in serviceableness to libraries 


natalne 


zum 
generally; and it stands, therefore, as one of 
the earliest impulses towards the recognition 
of co-operative relations among libraries. A 


little manual showing “how to get books” was 
issued, on the completion of the catalog, in 
1882. 

The second of these events was the publi- 
cation of the original edition of Cutter’s 
“Rules for a dictionary catalogue,” prepared 
in 1875. There is perhaps a closer relation be- 
tween this work and the great work just 
mentioned above than would appear at first 
sight, since it was out of the dire necessity 
for system, impressed on the cataloger who 
should undertake the chaotic task, that this 
admirably systematic body of rules grew, and 
grew naturally, While such work as this was 
originally chiefly useful for his own guid- 
ance, and for the guidance of those associated 
with him in the preparation of the Boston 
Atheneum catalog, its wider usefulness was 
recognized by the United States Bureau of 
Education, and it appeared in print in 1876, 
as Part m. of the “Special report on public 
libraries,” issued by that Bureau, making a 
pamphlet of about 90 pages (including an in- 
dex). A second edition was published in 
1889, “with corrections and additions”; and 
a third edition in 1891. In the winter of 
1902-3, he was still revising it. In the “Pre- 
fatory note,” prefixed to the first edition, Mr. 
Cutter remarks: “There are plenty of treat- 
ises on classification.” ... “But for a dic- 
tionary-catalog as a whole, and for most of 
its parts, there is no manual whatever.” Like 
all of Mr. Cutter’s statements, the above sen- 
tences are carefully modified by the citation 
of such instances as most nearly approached 
this type of work. This is the publication in 
which he shares with the originators of 
“Poole’s index” and the “Dewey cliassifica- 
tion” the felicity of having his name unalter- 
ably linked with the thing itself — univer- 
sally mentioned as it is, under the name of 
“Cutter’s rules.” 

The third of the enterprises growing out of 
Mr. Cutter’s work at the Boston Atheneum 
was the “Expansive classification.” This no- 
table undertaking, involving a classification of 
all knowledge, was little more than begun 
when he left Boston for Northampton; and, 
unfortunately for the library world, it re- 
mains unfinished at his death, and not in such 
final form as he had hoped to give it. In 
some form, however, it is already widely in 
use among libraries. In two of the smaller 
public libraries — those at Winchester, Mass., 
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and Lexington, Mass. — Mr. Cutter himself 
has been directly interested in observing the 
working of it. Few minds can be conceived of 
as better fitted, by mature and by training, for 
this work, than that of Mr. Cutter. His was 
pre-eminently the “mind of the classifier.” 
Part 1. of this classification appeared in the 
years 1891-93; and other parts have appeared 
at intervals, since then. This has been well 
characterized, in brief, as “a codification of 
the field of human knowledge, more minute 
than the Dewey Decimal Classification, and 
intended to be equally applicable, by expan- 
sion or condensation, to large or small col- 
lection.” 

In connection with the “Expansive classi- 
fication” should be mentioned the preparation 
of a succession of alphabetical “tables,” for 
ready and convenient use. These tables, 
which he designated “alphabetical-order ta- 
bles.” were at first limited to two-figure num- 
bers, and comprised two parts, namely, “the 
consonants except S,” and “the vowels and 
Ss.” Gradually, in using these tables in his 
own library, he began adding a third figure 
in exceptional instances as the need arose (in 
such cases as fiction or biography.) Later, 
from 1899 to 1901, he began systematically 
expanding this into a ‘three-figure _ table. 
Meanwhile, Miss Kate E. Sanborn (now Mrs. 
Gardner M. Jones, of Salem, Mass.), had 
also been preparing a set of tables, carried to 
the third figure. This work appeared in two 
parts also, the yowel-table first, in 1892, and 
later, the consonant table, in 1895. The third 
edition of this work (1899) bears the title, “C. 
A. Cutter’s alfabetic-order table,” ... “al- 
tered and fitted with three figures by Miss 
Kate E. Sanborn.” This work was, as indi- 
cated by the word “altered,” quite distinct 
from Mr. Cutter’s “three-figure” table, above 
mentioned, since Miss Sanborn had not used 
Mr. Cutter’s two-figure table as the basis for 
this work, but had made a new one. 

Mr. Cutter’s connection with the Boston 
Atheneum ended in 1893, but, before passing 
to a consideration of his work at Northamp- 
ton, it is mecessary to touch upon two other 
forms of his activity during the years 1876 
to 1893. In fact, while these activities were 
undertaken by Mr. Cutter as a librarian in 
the narrower field of a proprietary library, 
they plainly had much to do with bringing 
about that attitude of mind which led him to 
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enter with so much zest, during his later 
years, into the wider work of the “popular 
library.” The year 1876 marks the beginning 
both of the American Library Association 
and of the Liprary JOURNAL, and of these Mr. 
Cutter (if his innate modesty h d not made 
such a thing clearly impossible), could have 
accurately written “quorum pars magna fui.” 
The organization of the American Library 
Association took place at the meeting held at 
Philadelphia, October 4 to October 6, 1876. 
At this meeting (attended by about on hun- 
dred librarians), Mr. Cutter not only read a 
paper on “The preservation of pamphlets,” 
but also participated in the discussion, 
throughout, in a most practical way. For two 
years Mr. Cutter served as president of the 
American Library Association, presiding at 
the Catskills meeting in 1888, and at the St. 
Louis meeting in 188. The characteristic 
“sanity” of his mind is illustrated in his ad- 
dress as president, in 1889, on “Common 
sense in libraries.” He was present at both of 
the “International” Library Conterences, in 
London, respectively in 1877 and 1897, serving 
as honorary vice-president of the latter. From 
1889 to 1902 he served as a member of the 
Council of the A. L. A. At his death he had 
been present at more annual meetings than 
any other member. But, as is well known, a 
most influential share of the valuabl work 
of the Association has been acc ynplished 
through committees, such as the Co-opera- 
tion Committee, the Publishing Section, etc., 
and it is here, where the really hard work 
and unremitting expenditure of time, thought, 


and labor count for most, that Mr. Cutter’s 
most valuable services to the Association were 
rendered. Of the Co-operation Committee, 


appointed within six months from the founda- 


tion of the Association, he was a member 
from the first (and also chairman); and for 
a series of years it may be said that he “toiled 


terribly,” in bringing about its noteworthy 
results. 

The first number of the Liprary JOURNAL 
bore the date, “September 30, 1876,” and the 
admirable quality of its contents was prophetic 
of the long, honorable, and extraordinarily 
serviceable career which was to follow, There 
was one and another young librarian, in 1876, 
who was able to return to the narrow field 
of his own labors, from the A. L. A. meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, bearing with him sources 
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of inspiration such as his impressions of the 
conference, the government report on public 
libraries, and the first number of the Liprary 
JOURNAL, and who may well have echoed 
Wordsworth’s words: 
“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven!” 

And of all the inspiration which the pages of 
the Lrprary JOURNAL, from that day to this, 
have ever continued to supply to the young 
librarian, ambitious to make his resources 
count for the most possible in his own ¢com- 
munity, a very large share may be traced to 
Mr. Cutter. To run one’s eye over the en- 
tries under Mr. Cutter’s name in the Liprary 
JOURNAL indexes ‘will serve to show how deep- 
ly identified he was with its best work (as 
well as to show how inextricably he was 
identified also with the best work of the A. 
L. A. and its committees) ; yet even this does 
not tell the whole story. From the first num- 
ber, each monthly issue has contained a de- 
partment headed “Bibliography” (in the ear- 
lier volumes much more fully elaborated than 
afterwards), and of this department Mr, Cut- 
ter was, from the first, in sole charge. From 
1881 to 1893 Mr. Cutter served as editor of 
the Liprary JOURNAL, as a whole, in some 
years with an associate, but not always. Any 
one who glances through the pages of the 
“Bibliography,” in its earlier years, will won- 
der that Mr. Cutter could have found time 
to do this work while “tied to a printing- 
office,” in carrying the volumes of the Boston 
Atheneum catalog through the press. 

A vote of the trustees of the Boston Athen- 
zum, passed February 20, 1893, records “that 
the trustees, in receiving from Mr. Cutter the 
announcement that he is not a candidate for 
re-election, as librarian, desire to express 
their sense of his long and valuable services 
to the Athenezum, and of the service he has 
rendered to other libraries, and to all stu- 
dents, by his admirable catalogue.” Mr. Cutter 
remained at the Athenzum until his successor 
Mr. William C. Lane took charge, in April, 
1893, and soon after made a short visit to 
Europe. A longer stay in Europe (in 1893 
and 1894) was largely in the interests of the 
new public library at Northampton, Mass., 
founded under the name of the Forbes Libra- 
ry, of which he was chosen librarian Aug. 1, 
1894. The preliminary work rendered neces- 


sary in organizing this entirely new institu- 


tion occupied many months. It was dedicated 
Oct. 23, 1894, but not opened fully for use 
until later. Here the remainder of his ex- 
traordinarily useful life was passed; and it is 
easy to see how a post like this should have 
appealed strongly —as it plainly did appeal — 
to Mr. Cutter. It enabled him to plan every 
slightest detail of library administration, de 
novo, embodying everywhere his own individ- 
ual ideas; it relieved him of the increasingly 
burdensome demands of the conduct of a 
large library like the Boston Atheneum; and 
it offered more of a scope for the develop- 
ment of his “Expansive classification.” More- 
over (although he himself may not at the time 
have laid so much stress on this side of the 
subject), it offered the best possible field for 
the unfolding of that very significant ten- 
dency of his later career, namely, the wider 
“popularizing” of the benefits of the library 
movement. So far was he, indeed, from oc- 
cupying a narrow or unsympathetic point of 
view, in the whole matter of library regula- 
tions, that he may be said to have held the 
advance ground, among American librarians, 
as regards such details as the number of books 
to be issued to a reader, the length of time 
for which they can be kept, etc. Nowhere 
have his enlightened and thoroughly liberal 
ideals been more comprehensively embodied 
than in his article in the Limrary JoURNAL for 
February, 1903, on “Library discipline: rules 
affecting the public.” 

Mr. Cutter’s policy, so far as it related to 
his own Northampton community, might well 
be described as “aggressive,” in the com- 
mendable sense of the word. A writer in the 
Springfield Republican has effectively ex- 
pressed it thus: “He may be said to have had 
designs upon every lurking place of ignor- 
ance, and upon every person whom there was 
a chance to benefit through good literature 
and the beautiful in art.” The library aimed 
not only at meeting the needs of the public 
for general reading, but also “of Smith Col- 
lege for a reference library.” His beneficial 
and comprehensive plans were constantly 
hampered by very inadequate funds; yet, such 
as these funds were, they were made to count 
for the most effective work possible. He 
aimed constantly at “cultivating literary and 
artistic taste in the young, and this led to 
convenient arrangements for supplying teach- 
ers ard pupils in the public schools with books 
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for reference and study, and with copies of 
famous works of art. He was devoted to the 
library extension movement, in its general 
phases and as locally applied, and had estab- 
lished a system of library exchange in the 
outlying districts of Northampton.” When 
the last library year closed (Nov. 30, 1902), 
the Forbes Library had not only more than 
g1,000 volumes, but 2910 musical scores, and 
15,555 photographs (its pictures of all kinds 
amounting to nearly 50,000.) 

He served as the first president of the 
Massachusetts Library Club (1890-91), and 
was also deeply interested in the organization 
of the Western Massachusetts Library Club, 
of which he was also the first president 
(1898-99.) The “missionary” side of the li- 
brary movement has seldom been so much in 
evidence as in connection with this _last- 
named body; and with these enterprises Mr. 
Cutter was in the most thorough sympathy. 
Mr. Cutter may be said to have possessed the 
instinct and the predisposition of a teacher — 
not, indeed, of large groups of students, but 
of small groups of thoroughly interested per- 
While at the Boston Athenzum, he 
was usually engaged in training some one in 
whom he had taken an interest; and to have 
had the benefit of an “apprenticeship” under 
Mr. Cutter was, in the days before the libra- 
ry schools, universally recognized as a recom- 
character. At 


sons. 


mendation of the highest 
Northampton also he almost invariably had 
with him a number of “pupil assistants.” 
With the movements which led to the estab- 
lishment of systematically organized library 
schools Mr. Cutter was in full sympathy, and 
was repeatedly a speaker and lecturer before 
their classes. There is no year since the or- 
ganization of the New York State Library 
School, when he has not been on the list of 
“lecturers” at the school, though in later years 
visiting it on the alternate years only. 

Mr. Cutter’s literary labors were not abso- 
lutely confined to library subjects, though 
even in this field he may be said to have been 
primarily a librarian, and secondarily a writer 
on general subjects. “For twenty years or 
more,” to quote the language of The Nation’s 
very appreciative note upon his death, “the 
Nation relied mainly upon him for its yearly 
reports of the American Library Association 
meetings, But, on one subject and another, 
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he “was a voluminous contributor (in the 
mass,”) to the Nation, “for thirty-five years, 
with slight interruption.” His contributions, 
says Mr. Garrison, were “very varied and al- 
ways pithy.” During Mr. Cutter’s prolonged 
absence in Europe, in 1893-94, he sent a series 
of most charming letters to the Nation, 
(signed “C. R.”) Some of his most acutely 
written book reviews are to be found in the 
North American Review in the sixties, when 
it was under the editorship of Mr. Lowell 
and Charles Eliot Norton (as well as two 
notable articles on the Harvard College Li- 
brary and its catalog). 

But in Mr. Cutter’s case, as so often hap- 
pens, “the man was greater than his work.” 
It is in his qualities of mind and heart that 
he will live in the memories of those who 
knew him. 
lect,” as it is sometimes denominated, Mr. Cut- 


Even in respect to “mere intel- 


ter’s personality was a noteworthy one. By 
from 
characteristically New 
entered on life with a predisposition to the 
traditional intellect has 
been exemplified in men like Benjamin Frank- 
lin or Jonathan Edwards or Ralph Waldo 
There was, however, superadded, 
French in its exceptional 


generations of 
families, he 


inheritance successive 


England 


keenness of which 


Emerson. 
a quality, almost 
development, which may be described as lu- 
cidity, both in his verbal expression, and in 
his written style. He wrote clearly because 
he thought clearly; and the operations of his 
mind evidenced an almost feminine delicacy, 
a marked sense of proportion, and an unusual 
judicial balance, From all the training that 
his early schools and Harvard College could 
give, he of course profited greatly, and it 1s, 
moreover, significant that he was studying in 
the Divinity School at a time when the new 
impulse towards a “critical” method was very 
apparent. How indispensable a factor in the 
work and methods of a bibliographer this crit- 
ical habit of mind is, is now generally recog- 
nized; and seldom has it been better exempli- 
fied than in Mr. Cutter. 
The bent of mind, 
towards industry and application became, in 


through many years, 


Mr. Cutter, almost “second nature.” His pas- 
sion for scholarly work made it impossible 
for him to dismiss any subject of research as 
“finished,” without probing to the bottom of 


it. It also made it easy for him to become 
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so absorbed in his work as, not infrequently, 
to be oblivious to the passage of time. Of 
his self-forgetfulness, as manifested in his 
thoughtful courtesies to others, more will be 
said further on; but it was apparently of a 
piece with his utter absorption in his work. 
This sometimes led his friends to exercise 
that care that he should pause for the nec- 
essary intervals of eating and sleeping, which 
he himself would neglect to take. And yet 
perhaps in no other way than at this high 
pressure would the great enterprises already 
mentioned above, so wide in their scope, and 
so exhaustive in their details, have been car- 
ried through. And certainly the world does 
not love a man theless for this unselfish de- 
votion, Perhaps Robert Louis Stevenson has 
summed this up as well as any one, in his 
essay on “Crabbed age and youth,” where he 
complains that most of our “proverbs,” in re- 
gard to human conduct, are from a prudential 
and “mediocre” point of view. According to 
these, he contemptuously remarks: “Never to 
forget your umbrella through a long life 
would seem a higher and wiser flight of 
achievement than to go smiling to the stake.” 
And yet, after all, he adds, “those characters 
in history who have most notoriously flown 
in the face of such precepts are spoken of in 
hyperbolical terms of praise, and honoured 
with monuments in the streets of our com- 
mercial centers.” 

It was a logical consequence that a man 
with Mr. Cutter’s natural traits, and with 
his training, and with his indomitable — al- 
most incorrigible — industry, should become, 
in the highest sense of the word, a learned 
man, Opportunities for comparison are now 
perhaps more difficult; but during the first 
twenty years of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, ‘t may be safely said, that there were 
few among its members who surpassed him 
in his erudition, so far as it was concerned 
with biblicgraphy and with knowledge of lan- 
guages. To the somewhat brief list of lan- 
guages included in the curriculum of his day 
(Greek and Latin, Hebrew and Arabic; the 
latter in the Divinity School), he added var- 
ious other languages, one by one, in which he 
became completely at home, while, like every 
other cataloger, he had a “bowing acquain- 
tance,” at least, with many others. In the 
Bibliographical Conference of 1897, at Brus- 
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sels, he took part, verbally, speaking in 
French; and during a stay of four months in 
Europe in 1901, with his wife, he spent a con- 
siderable time in France, visiting the French 
relatives of Mrs. Cutter and becoming famil- 
iar with their home life, differing as it does 
from ours, in most interesting ways. 

With a mind predisposed, as his was, to 
system, and to methods of synthesis, such 
knowledge as he had accumulated was by no 
means 2 confused mass of unrelated facts, but 
was reduced, almost involuntarily, to a sci- 
entific system, His mind seemed never satis- 
fied unless when constructing a system where 
none had previouly existed, It was this trait 
of his which made him « way-finder, for the 
Nhrary werid in general, in such fields as 
those of his “Rules for a dictionary cata- 
logue,” and his “Expansive classification,” 
Such a piece of work was undertaken, at the 
outset, to satisfy the implacable demands of 
his own systematic mind, but, owimg to the 
immediate recognition of its great value, was 
inevitably placed at the command of a wider 
circle. 

That Mr. Cutter was a man of exception- 
ally accurate scholarship could hardly fail to 
result from his wide knowledge, already noted 
above, from his insatiable desire for truth, 
from his systematic mind, and, particularly, 
from his rigidly critical method. To the five 
senses common to men in general, he seemed 
almost to add a sixth sense —that of accur- 
acy. Naturally the contact of such a mind 
with inaccuracies of any kind was a source 
of annoyance, and almost of pain; and the 
critical reviews which he occasionally con- 
tributed very plainly reproduced this attitude 
of mind. 

Mr. Cutter, moreover, was not merely a 
savant. His was that even more valuable 
personality — that of the modest savant. Al- 
though possessing great learning and wide 
culture, these were never on parade. His 
voice was low; his manner quiet; he was es- 
sentially modest, retiring, simple, sweet-tem- 
pered, gentle, and helpful. He did his daily 
work in a constant atmosphere of joyousness ; 
and he had an unfailing sense of humor. He 
was not self-conscious —not even conscious 
of his exceptional attainments. The classic 
and delightful story (though probably apocry- 
phal), which is told of Mr. Emerson, might 
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well have been told of him also — namely, that, 
on being remonstrated with, by a friend, for 
having quoted from an Arabic author, he 
mildly protested: “Why, every one knows a 
little Arabic.” While he was thus ready to 
pay his associates the compliment of being on 
the same plane of erudition as himself, he 
also assumed in others the same desire for 
uttermost accuracy. In his most inexorable 
judgments, and his most “destructive” critical 
reviews, one is always struck by the absence 
of bitterness, He was a benevolent Rhada- 
manthus, with mildly beaming, abstracted, 
spectacled visage, but a formidable one never- 
theless. 

He was plainly a scholar who did not con- 
ceive of scholarship as something wholly apart 
from life. In other words, he was no “Dry- 
asdust,” though, with the preconceived notions 
of many of those who were making his ac- 
quaintance for the first time, he may have been 
ignorantly tagged with this label. How often 
has it happened, indeed, in the course of some 
mountain climb with him, that his com- 
panion’s eyes have opened with undisguised 
astonishment to the fact that here was no 
pedant, but a very live and a very human man. 
How many of those who came to know him 
intimately have thus had to “discover him” 
for themselves, as a man of no narrow inter- 
ests, but keenly interested in music, in art, 
in the drama, and even in dancing, and in 
sports of all kinds. In several of these fields 
his interest was not confined to an arm’s- 
length acquaintance, as those who have seen 
him excelling in amateur theatricals, or on a 
floor cleared for dancing, can testify. One other 
form of recreation was a source of the keenest 
enjoyment to him — namely, mountain-climb- 
ing. From 1888 he was a member of the Appal- 
achian Mountain Club. As early as the sum- 
mer of 1861, he made a pedestrian trip of two 
months in the White Mountains, and, later, 
his summers were regularly devoted to moun- 
taineering, both in the White Mountain re- 
gion and in the Laurentian region of Canada. 
A librarian (Mr. Bliss of Newport), who was 
perhaps more closely associated with him in 
these vacation trips than any one else, thus 
writes of him: “He was a capital mountain 
climber, and loved the exercise thoroughly. 
Climbing seemed no exertion to him, and, the 
more dangerous the climb, the better he liked 


it— not necessarily on account of danger as 
danger, but to conquer the apparently un 
conquerable. I think the love of conquest (in 
its highest sense) was a strong trait in his 
nature.” He keenly enjoyed also such exer 
cise as rowing, canoeing, and bicycling. In 
nature, under any of her various aspects — 
lake, seashore, or mountain—he found a 
source of constant enjoyment and constant 
inspiration. Two of his New Hampshire 
“haunts,” in particular, will sadly miss him — 
Randolph, on the north of the Presidential 
Range, and the Pendleton Camp, on the west- 
ern shore of Lake Winnipesaukee 

No account of Mr. Cutter would be an 
adequate one which should fail to refer to his 
sense of humor, It was unconquerable; it 
was spontaneous; it was sometimes almost un- 
conscious; it was always and everywhere de 
licious. Who that knew him well does not 
remember him, standing in the middle of a 
group, in a characteristic attitude, wiping his 
spectacles, and looking up to the last speaker 
with a curious, sudden turn of thought, pro- 
voking a quiet smile on his own face, and 
fairly convulsing the rest of the group. His 
literary style—always simple, direct and 
lucid — was at all times liable to be shot 
through and through with some humorous 
suggestion, even in the most unlikely places. 
Any one who will turn to the last four pages 
of the final volume of the Boston Atheneum 
catalogue (headed “The editor to the pro- 
prietors”), will find several notable specimens 
of this totally unexpected humor 

The strikingly opposite qualities sometimes 
found combined in Mr. Cutter (as indicated 
above), would perhaps seem to stand for a 
paradoxical, “double,” or complex character. 
And yet his nature was not complex, but es- 
sentially simple and transparent. His gentle- 
ness, joyousness, and habitually smiling aspect 
were but the “outward and visible” manifes- 
tation of a transparent, open, and sweet-tem- 
pered disposition. The “simplicity” which be- 
longed to his nature was, however, not dis- 
sociated from shrewdness and keenness of 
mind, in him, any more than it was tn Asa 
Gray, or in Abraham Lincoln, or in the 
Holy Father, at Rome, or in Dr. Jeffries Wy- 
man, the “simplicity” of whose character was 
commemorated by James Russell Lowell, in 
one of his most expressive sonnets, It was 
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perhaps pre-eminently to be noted in Mr. 
Emerson, an irresistible suggestion of whom 
would not infrequently present itself to those 
who were listening to Mr. Cutter, although 
there was but little resemblance in their feat- 
ures. 

Mr. Cutter’s home life-was an ideal one. 
On the 21st of May, 1863, he was married to 
Miss Sarah Fayerweather Appleton, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Mrs. Cutter’s sister, Miss 
Augusta I. Appleton, is herself an accom- 
plished bibliographer, having compiled two of 
the volumes of the “American catalogue” 
(that of 1876-84 and that of 1885-90.) Two sons 
survive him, Louis F. Cutter, of Salem, and 
Roland N. Cutter, df Winchester, two others 
having died. A nephew, William P. Cutter, 
is a well known librarian in Washington, 
D.C. It was at Winchester that Mr. Cutter 
made his own home for many years, while in 
charge of the Boston Atheneum; and it is 
here that he was buried, on the oth of Sep- 
tember. 

The same librarian who has already been 
quoted (Mr. Bliss), writes as follows, of the 
wider sympathies and human feeling of this 
learned, yet frequently pre-occupied scholar: 
“I never knew a man who, under an exterior 
of reserve and apparent coldness, had a 
warmer heart, or a more generous, kindly na- 
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ture. In our camping-out vacations he has 
many and many a time had as his guests sev- 
eral of his library assistants for two weeks,” 
(at his own expense.) In various other ways 
also he has indelibly associated his memory, 
in their minds, with 

“that best portion of a good man’s life, 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


In his home community of Northampton, he 
was greatly beloved, and he himself was, in 
turn, deeply attached to the people of that 
city at large, as well as to the smaller circle 
of congenial spirits who met in a fortnightly 
club. One of his latest acts, within the last 
few months, was to decline an urgent request 
to take a position in the Brooklyn Public 
Library, as reference librarian, Yet, even in 
this smaller community, he was deeply influ- 
encing the library world at large, by his pen 
as well as in other ways. Perhaps no more 
characteristic instance of his wide sympathies 
and gentleness of nature, can be found than 
the article already referred to, in the Lrprary 
JOURNAL of last February. We shall cherish 
his memory as the author of the “Rules,” and 
as the patient fabricator of the “Expansive 
classification,” but, no less, as the gentle 
scholar, always intent on making his books 
more helpful. 


THE DAY’S WORK: SOME CONDITIONS AND SOME IDEALS.* 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, New York Public Library. 


Wuat is the library for? What are we, 
who are in charge of it, to do with it?) What 
point are we striving to reach, and how shall 
we get there? 

First of all, the library is a collection of 
books. Books are to be used by reading them. 
The whole machinery of the library, its build- 
ings, its departments, its regulations, its dis- 
ciplined staff, are to bring together the reader 
and the book. Whatever auxiliary work the li- 


* Part of the president’s address, delivered before 
New York Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
1903. 


brary may undertake, this must be its first task. 


Now to what end is this done? A book 
from the material point of view is so much 
leather, paper and printer’s ink, but on the 
intellectual and spiritual side it is a storage 
battery of ideas. To put a book into a read- 
er’s hand is to complete a mysterious circuit 
between the writer’s and the reader’s mind. 
This charging of the mind with ideas is what 
we call education, To the physiologist it is 
a mere modification of brain structure; to the 
economist and the historian it spreads further 
out; it is a modification of the individual's 
action toward the whole world; it is the al- 
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teration of the world’s present status and fu- 
ture Education 
plished by books alone; it can even be accom- 
plished wholly without them; but if they are 


history. cannot be accom- 


used properly, there is no one agent that can 
do more for education than these devices for 
the storage and transmission of ideas. That 
the library is an educational institution is 
now generally recognized. It is common to 
call it an adjunct to the school, or to speak of 
it as continuing the work of the school. That 
the school and the library should work hand 
in hand where it is possible, goes without say- 
ing. But I think we may properly object to 
any phraseology that implies the subordina- 
tion of the library to the school. The library 
Part 
of the school’s work also is to make available 


stores books and makes them available. 
the contents of books, The library may con- 
tinue the work of the school; but so in some 
cases may the school merely complete the work 
of the library. Many a student has received 
his first inspiration and instruction in the li- 
brary and has been thereby stimulated to en- 
It is better to 
let the library stand on its own merits as an 
instructional agent, The difference between it 
and the school, fundamentally, is that the li- 
brary’s educational energy is chiefly potential 
while that of the school is, or should be, 
dynamic. Yet though the library is only a 
potential force — energy in storage —the li- 
brary plus the librarian may and should be 
dynamic too. We then have in both school 
and library the book and the teacher, with the 
difference that in the school the book is only 
the teacher’s tool, while in the library the 
librarian exists to care for the book, to place 
it in his hands who needs it, and to make it 


ter a regular course of study. 


effective. 

But when we have emphasized the educa- 
tional side of the library's activity we have 
by no means exhausted its field. Its recrea- 
tive function is hardly less important. A very 
large proportion of the library's users go to 
it for recreation or relaxation. They obtain 
this, of course, in the same way that they ob- 
tain education from books, namely, by the ac- 
quisition of new ideas or mental images. The 
recreation comes in from the fact that these 
ideas temporarily distract the attention from 
other 


ideas connected with daily work and 


worry, and that they ease the brain in the 
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same way that a strained muscle may be eased 
by gentle exercise Evidently it is impossible 
to draw a line between these two classes of a 
library's activity. A zoological or a botanical 
garden ts an educational institution, so is an 
art museum, Yet the large majority of those 
who go to them do so for amusement, and the 
educational benefits obtained are incidental. 
Those benefits, however, are none the less real, 
and it would evidently be impossible to give 
of those who have made 


institu- 


separate statistics 
educational and recreative use of the 
tion. Yet we find people trying to do this very 
thing in the case of the public library, which 
case is quite comparable with those stated 
above. It is assumed, in the first place, that 
the use of fiction is purely recreative, while 
that of non-fiction is educational ; and, in the 
second place, that the recreative use of the hi- 
brary is to be condemned, or at least discour- 
That 
either of these theses can be sustained is very 
doubtful. The attempted subordination of the 


aged, in comparison with the other. 


recreative work of the library to the educa- 
tional is at best invidious. Each has its place 
in the scheme of things and comparison in 
this case is worse than odious, it is mislead- 
ing. Further, it 1s positively impossible to 
draw a line between educational and recrea- 
tive books. 
read Gibbon for entertainment and Madame 
de Stael’s “Corinne” as an Italian guide book. 


So far as motives go, one may 


So far as results are concerned, the intelli- 
gent reader always acquires new ideas as he 
reads; and in most cases the very same idea 
and does have both an educational and 


But although we can 


may 
a recreative function. 
out 
and 


draw no line, it is quite possible to pick 
books on the one side and on the other, 
to assert that these are read chiefly for edu- 
those for recreation. 


cational and 


On which side shall the library throw its in- 


purposes 
fluence? There are many good librarians w ho 
feel that the popular tendency 1s too strong 
towards recreation and that the library should 
restore the balance by throwing its weight on 
the other side. Others see in the popular de- 
sire for recreative reading only a hopeful re- 
action from the mental tension and overwork 
with which, as a nation, we are doubtless 
chargeable. Between these two points of view 
I believe that the equilibrium of the public 
library is safe, and that it 1s in no danger of 
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developing unduly either on the recreative or 
on the educational side. 

Personally I have never felt that the user 
of libraries or any other type of the average 
American was in danger from too much re- 
creation. If there is any use of a library that 
may have a vicious tendency it is its use for 
pure pastime in the etymological sense — the 
reading of books with absolutely no aim at all 
save to make the time pass. Now to make 
time pass pleasantly or profitably may be a 
most legitimate object. Not that, and not any 
lawful aim is objectionable. But aimlessness 
— the lack of an aim—the taking out of 
books to skim or to glance at, or to look at 
the pictures, with no desire for amusement, 
or profit, or anything else — that is certainly 
worthy of condemnation. There is more of it 
than we know, and it constitutes a menace to 
our intellectual future. Newspaper reading 
fosters it, but not necessarily, Newspaper 
reading with an aim is far better than aimless 
skimming and skipping of a literary classic, 
and I should rather see a boy of mine read- 
ing the most sensational dime novel he could 
lay hands on, with the definite desire and in- 
tention of finding out how Bloody Bill got 
his revenge, than lazily turning over the pages 
of Scott with no idea of what the story was 
about. The first would be the case of a good 
reader and a bad book; the second that of a 
good book and a bad reader. The library can 
easily deal with the book; it cannot so easily 
manage the reader, though it may try to do so. 
In the case of the bad reader the storage bat- 
tery of ideas has lost its connection. It would 
be well for some of us if we should forget for 
the moment the difference between fictioa and 
non-fiction and should try to mend this brok- 
en link. 

And now a word about ourselves. What 
are we, who are engaged in this work, labor- 
ing for? Why are we working, and what do 
we expect to accomplish? In answering this 
question it will be better for us to free our- 
selves entirely from the bondage of words 
that mean nothing. Some of us —I hope very 
many of us—are in the library work solely 
because we love it and cannot keep out of it. 
Others are trying with more or less success 
to persuade themselves that this is their rea- 
son. Still others cannot truthfully say that 
they have had a “call” to library work, and 


some of these are conscientious enough to 
fear that they are in the wrong place and that 
the work is suffering thereby. To these I de- 
sire to address a word of consolation and en- 
couragement, The impression is very general 
that the greatest work of the greatest minds 
had no motive but the productive impulse. 
The poet, according to this view, sings be- 
cause he cannot help singing; the artist paints 
solely to satisfy the creative longing within 
him; the musician composes for the same rea- 
son. Now the fact is that a man who is capa- 
ble of great work, or of ordinarily good work, 
may produce it under a variety of impulses. 
Some act more strongly on one man; others 
on another; or the same man may be more 
susceptible to a given impulse at one time or 
place than at another, Without a doubt, 
many of our immortal works were the result 
of simple inability to keep from producing 
them. But just as certainly, others were the 
work of men who had to school themselves 
by long practice and then to hold themselves 
to the work with iron determination. “Genius” 
says Carlyle, “is nothing but an infinite capaci- 
ty for taking pains.” To which a modern 
critic replies, “On the contrary, genius is an 
infinite capacity for doing things without tak- 
ing any pains at all.” Both are right. There 
are both these kinds of genius—and many 
others. The writer who attempts to bind 
down genius to rules and formule will have 
a hard task, And what is true of genius is 
also true of ordinarily good work — the work 
that you and I are trying to do in our libra- 
ries. Some of us do it easily because we 
cannot help it; others do it with more or less 
difficulty under the pressure of one or another 
need. One, though the work itself comes hard 
to him, loves the result to be accomplished; 
another, perhaps, is toiling primarily to sup- 
port himself and those dependent on him. 
What of that? We have been placed where 
we are, to secure certain results. We want 
the help of every one who can contribute a 
share of honest, intelligent work toward the 
attainment of these results, and we shall not 
ask for motives or inquire into the exact 
amount of effort that was necessary, provided 
the work has been done and done well. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the con- 
scientious library assistant who feels that she 
ought to love her work in the same way per- 
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haps that she loves music or skating, or a 
walk through the autumn woods, and who, 
because she does not sit down to paste labels 
or stand up to wait on the desk with the feel- 
ing of exhilaration that accompanies these 
other acts, is afraid that library work is not 
her mélter. 

Such workers should possess their souls in 
peace. It is very common for routine work to 
pall upon him who does it, and we are all apt 
to think that no work but ours has any 
routine. Our weary eyes see only the glorious 
moments of success in the lives of other toil- 
ers; we are blind to the years of drudgery 
that led to them. The remedy is to look for- 
ward, You may not enjoy climbing the moun- 
tain step by step, but the view from the sum- 
mit is glorious. And if to sustain yourself on 
the climb you think of the bread and cheese 
that you have in your lunch basket, I cannot 
see that there is aught to complain of. 

All over the world there are workers who 
feel that they are not worthy of their work. 
It is dull; it palls on them. But if their lot 
had only been different! If their work had 
been that of the musician or the artist! Then 
toil would become pleasure, and the hours 
that now drag heavily would flit on wings 
Very little of this feeling is justifiable, and 
these dissatisfied workers will do better work 
if they are made to realize that it is only the 
favored few who can bring enthusiasm to the 
daily routine. The most that we can ask of 
the average worker is a conviction of the use- 
fulness of his work and a determination to 
make it as useful as possible. More: such a 
determination honestly lived up to is sure to 
beget interest — that concrete interest in one’s 
work that is worth much more, practically, 
than an ideal love for it, The woman who 
goes into slum work impelled only by a vague 
love for humanity is apt to give up after a 
little when she discerns that humanity in the 
concrete is offensive in so many ways. But 
if she forces herself to keep on, and to make 
herself as useful as possible, there comes the 
personal interest that will bind her to her 
task and that will increase its usefulness. So 
it is with library work; you need not love it 
ideally to succeed in it; you need only buckle 
down to it until you feel the personal interest 
that will carry you through triumphantly. 

And what is it all about? In the broadest 
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sense, as I have already said, we librarians 
are the purveyors of ideas stored up in books 
These ideas are more to man than mere edu- 
cation —they are life itself. Life is growth, 
not stagnation — it involves change and ac 
quisition. “Life is change,” says Cardinal 
Newman, “and to be perfect, one must have 
changed many times.” To contribute the op- 
portunity and the stimulus for such change 1s 
our business. The child cries out to his en- 
vironment — “Give me ideas and experiences ; 
good and pleasurable if you can, bad or pain- 
ful if you must, but give me ideas and ex- 
periences.” Part of this craving it Is the duty 
of the public library to satisfy. he craving 
may grow less keen as we grow older, but it 
never really ceases to exist. To satisfy that 
craving in legitimate ways and to guide and 
control it if we can is our business, stated in 
the broadest possible terms. That is what we 
The librarian should be the 
broadest minded of mortals. He should be a 
man in the widest sense—to him nothing 


are aiming at. 


human should be alien. 

This is decidedly broad and corresponding- 
ly vague. Being so, it may be interpreted by 
every worker in the way that appeals to him 
most. To one, the educational work of the li- 
brary will make the strongest appeal; to an- 
other its recreational function. One may pre- 
fer to lay stress on the guidance of children’s 
reading; another on reference work with 
adults. These are all phases of one and the 
same general class of acts —the imparting of 
ideas by means of books — and there is no 
reason why each worker should not gain in- 
terest in that work by and through the par- 
ticular phase that appeals to him. 

“T wish,” says one of James Lane Allen’s 
characters, “that some virtue — say the vir- 
tue of truthfulness — could be known through- 
out the world as the unfailing mark of the 
American. Suppose the rest of mankind would 
agree that this virtue constituted the charac- 
teristic of the American! That would be 


fame for ages.” We librarians may, in like 
manner, not only wish but strive to make 
some one virtue characteristic of our work — 
say the virtue of usefulness. “As useful as a 
librarian,” “As indispensable as_ the public 
library” —these are not yet, I am afraid, 
household phrases. But why should we not 


make them so? 
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On July 1, 1902, the beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 179 libraries and individuals 
had subscribed to the printed catalog cards of 
the Library of Congress. Since that date 102 
names have been added to the list, bringing 
the total up to 281. Fourteen of these are 
individuals subscribing to cards on special 
subjects. The 267 libraries on the list may be 
classed as follows: public libraries, 168; uni- 
versity and college libraries, 42; libraries of 
the departments of the U. S. Government, 12. 
The 45 remaining libraries are of various 
classes too numerous to mention here. 40 
states and territories are represented on the 
list of subscribers. The five states having 
the largest representation are: Massachusetts, 
53; New York, 33; Illinois, 20; Connecticut, 
18; Pennsylvania, 15. 

No library has as yet formally withdrawn 
its subscription or asked to have its deposit 
refunded; but fifteen have omitted orders for 
cards during the current fiscal year and it is 
probable that most of these should be counted 
out. By an examination of the accounts and 
correspondence with these libraries, the proba- 
ble cause of their discontinuing orders can be 
ascertained, One of them was a theological 
library. Its first order contained a large pro- 
portion of titles which were entirely outside 
of the limits of our stock; for these of course 
we could not furnish cards. But there were 
numerous titles on the list for which we 
might have had cards but for one reason or 
another did not. It never sent in a second 
order. We are now filling orders for other 
theological libraries and are supplying a fair 
percentage of cards. It is not a good plan to 
judge of the resources of the Card Section 
from a single order. Two others were tech- 
nological libraries. In technology also the 
library was weak, It is being strengthened 
at this point now. If those libraries should 
try again they might obtain a satisfactory per- 
centage of cards, The other eleven libraries 
consisting of small public libraries and small 
college and high school libraries gave up or- 
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dering after from one to half a dozen orders. 
Most of them gave up after one or two or- 
ders. They seem to have thought that when 
they began to order printed cards their trou- 
bles in the cataloging line were practically 
over. Apparently they received such a shock 
from their first attempt to use the printed 
cards that they never fully recovered. Noth- 
ing has been more plainly manifested during 
the past year than the fact that if a librarian 
doesn’t know how to catalog without printed 
cards, she won't know how to catalog with 
them. She can make up a rough author list 
with them at a famous rate but to make a re- 
spectable dictionary or subject catalog is a 
vastly different matter. When we receive a 
subscription from a library accompanied by a 
letter to the effect that the librarian doesn’t 
know how many cards she wants, doesn’t 
know what kind of a catalog she is going to 
make, and in fact does not know much about 
catalogs anyway, we fear the outcome. We 
feel morally certain that the only way to in- 
sure that the first package of cards sent out 
will be satisfactory would be to enclose with 
the package an alert young lady graduate from 
some good library school. 

Several enthusiastic subscribers to the cards 
have expressed surprise that the list of sub- 
scribers increases at such a moderate rate. 
The fact does not disturb the Card Section in 
the least. We know that if there is a gain 
in economy and efficiency from the use of 
printed cards, progressive libraries will even- 
tually use them, For the present we are too 
busy to pay any attention to the length of the 
subscription list and in fact never count it up 
except when we are obliged to do so in order 
to get material for a report. 

The cash sales of cards during the year will 
amount to about $6400. The sales may be 
classified as follows: Subscription to proof 
sheets $630; subscriptions to cards currently 
appearing, $425; cards ordered by series, $50; 
cards ordered by subject, $650; cards ordered 
from travelling catalogs, $700; cards ordered 
from depository catalogs, $100; cards ordered 
from proof-sheets, $1800; cards ordered by 
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author and title, $2045. The amount received 
from the sale of cards during the first five 
months of 1903 was something over twice that 
received the first five months of 1902. 

My excuse for giving the figures as to the 
sale of cards in detail is that they exhibit in 
a concrete way a point which I wish to bring 
out, viz., that the Card Section is supplying 
cards to purchasers who order in a variety of 
ways. Every now and then we hear from a 
librarian who says she cannot use the L, C. 
cards because she cannot afford to take them 
all. We hasten to assure her as we assure 
every one that a single card can be ordered 
of the Library of Congress and the order will 
be attended to promptly and respectfully, On 
the other hand an order for a copy of each 
of the one hundred thousand cards in our 
stock will be filled with pleasure and with 
We accept orders of 
any size, submitted in any way. We are now 
filling standing orders by subject for all cards 


reasonable promptness. 


appearing on topics of various sizes, ranging 
from “Precious stones” to “American history 
and biography” and “Science and technology.” 
The price is between one-half cent and five 
cents per card, according to the size and 


definiteness of the order. 

During the year a systematic effort has been 
made to purchase and catalog promptly such 
current non-copyrighted English books of 
date 1901 and later as the Library of Con- 
gress cared to purchase, for which cards had 
About one 
ap- 
proved and purchased during the year. We 
have also supplied information to the Copy- 


been or were likely to be ordered. 
thousand such English books have been 


right Office, resulting in the acquisition and 
cataloging of several hundred volumes for 
which copyright was claimed but for which 
copies had not been deposited. The net re- 
sult of this work has been that public libra- 
which keep their orders strictly within 
the limits of the stock, are able to obtain a 
very high percentage of cards. Of the 250 
titles in the New York State Library list of 
‘Best books for 1901,” all but four were found 
to be represented by printed cards in our 
stock. 
ommended by the Library Commissions of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Delaware” published in April, 1903, contained 
129 titles, 124 of these were found to be 


ries 


The “Buying list of recent books rec- 
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stock, 
For three others the books were already in 
the library and the cards in process of mak- 


represented by printed cards in our 


ing. 

Public libraries of the medium and smaller 
size can count on obtaining from 90 to 95 % 
of all the cards they need for copyrighted 
books published since July, 18908, and for non- 
copyrighted books published since the begin- 
ning of 1901, For the larger public libraries 
and college libraries, which buy foreign books 
and specialties to a considerable extent, the 
percentage is somewhat smaller. It is small- 
est of all for university libraries. However, 
most of the university libraries now subscrib- 
ing to cards are enthusiastic supporters of the 
work, and seem well satisfied to get even a 
moderate percentage of cards. 

In the ordering of cards by the author and 
title we have learned during the year that sim- 
plicity, economy and utility may be combined. 
Instead of using for order slips cards whieh 
cost twenty-five cents per hundred with an 
elaborate form printed on them, we now favor 
the use of manila slips costing not over five 
cents per hundred and the omission of the 
printed form entirely, on the ground that it 
takes the attention from the matter 
itself. We hope soon to be able to dispense 
with the name of the library as well, so that 
no printing or stamping will be needed on the 
slip. 

There has been progress also I think in the 
method of using the cards, Here the 
gain has been in the direction of simplicity 


away 


also 


Libraries which were at first 
the L.. C and 
make them conform as much as possible to 


and economy. 


inclined to work over cards 
their style of cataloging are coming to see 
their mistake. | the 
that 


I had to look at them several times before I 


have seen the cards in 
catalog of one library so scratched over 


recognized them, These erasures were made 
on the ground that the serial number, class- 
mark, copyright note, etc., would confuse the 
Another 


twenty miles away was using the cards with- 


users of the catalog. library not 
out change and reported that the extraneous 
matter did not confuse the users of the cata- 
log. We know also from experience at the 
Library of Congress that such matter does 
not confuse the users of the catalog. It seems 


plain that the library referred to is wasting 
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much time in correcting the printed cards, 
just to satisfy the theoretical predilections of 
the librarian, This and other cases leads me 
to think that the objection to the use of the 
cards as they are printed, like the objections 
to the use of them in general, comes largely 
from the a priori bias of the cataloger and not 
from the users of the catalog. 

We have made some progress in meeting 
the difficulty caused by difference in edition 
betweer the book for which cards are ordered 
and the book represented by cards at the Li- 
brary of Congress. Libraries are coming to 
see that it is not a serious matter after all if 
the date of a reprirtted book has to be changed 
or if the name of the English publisher on the 
tands before that of the American pub- 
of after it. Two publishers 


card 


lisher instead 


linve wisely decided to make sure that Amer- 
ican libraries are able to get cards for the 
American edition of their importations, by 
presenting copies of these importations to the 
Library of Congress. 

I regret to say that nothing has been dore 
during the year to suppiy cross reference and 


added entry name cards ior the author cata- 
log of the Card Section. In the case of anon- 
ymous and pseudonymous books, public docu- 
ments and society publications, it sometimes 
requires a process of divination to discover 
the nrinted card which is desired. We usually 
hit it but sometimes we miss it by a mile. 
Nothing is more exasperating than to have 
devised and sent to a library an ingenious, 
and even brilliant excuse for 
card :n stock and then find that we have it in 
stock, especially if the library in question 
finds it out too. The depository sets which 
are being located throughout the country and 
which are expected to be used by the libraries 
as a means of ordering cards, need exactly the 
same set of extra cards. The Card Section 
could of course make up these additional cards 
for itself, if it could find time, end the de- 
positories might do the same. But both, I 
think, are waiting to see if the Catalogue 
Division will not make and print enough of 
I estimate 
needs 


uot having a 


these extra cards to go around. 
that about one entry in fifty seriously 
to be reinforced by these supplementary cards, 
In the meantime, while the matter is being 
decided, we ask libraries to have patience with 
the mistakes which come from this cause. 
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There is another class of mistakes, how- 
ever, for which we cannot ask libraries to ex- 
cuse us any longer, viz., the mistakes which 
come from holding orders on slips in our 
catalog, containing the titles of books received 
by copyright and purchase, on the theory that 
these slips will be regularly and unerringly 
displaced by printed cards sent up from the 
Catalogue Division. If people worked like 
machines and the work came along regularly, 
the cards would always come around on time. 
But unfortunately, they do not always work 
that way and the work does not always come 
regularly, During the past year the Order 
Division has at times been unable to put 
through on schedule time the mass of books 
received. In consequence there has been de- 
lay in furnishing cards for non-copyrighted 
books. In the case of copyrighted books the 
delays have been only occasional, due some- 
times to the necessity of writing to author or 
publisher for full name, sometimes to inad- 
vertence on the part of some cataloger, some- 
times to mistakes in filing in the Card Sec- 
tion. 

Instead of waiting for human nature to 
reform, it seems best to adopt a device for 
keeping check on all concerned. We shall 
commence in October to apply to each slip 
which goes into the catalog a time number 
which will bring the slip out at the proper 
time, if the printed card does not displace it. 
Thereafter, if libraries do not get the printed 
card when they expect it, they will get an 
explanation for the delay and the printed card 
will come all the sooner for being jogged a 
little in its course. 

One noticeable feature in the card work 
during the year is the fact that state library 
commissions seem at length to be getting in- 
terested. Two commissions have subscribed 
to cards and obtained literature for the pur- 
pose of explaining the use of the printed cards 
at their summer library schools. Two com- 
missions have decided also to print hereafter 
the L. C. serial numbers after titles in their 
lists of best books, If there are other com- 
missions which feel disposed to adopt the 
same course, we will supply them with as 
much literature as they can use to advantage 
and furnish free of charge serial numbers for 
as many lists of best books as they care to 
submit. 
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Three libraries only have been added to the 
list of depositories during the year, This 
brings the number up to twenty-three. We 
would gladly enlarge the number of deposi- 
tories, but like Shylock we are “debating of 
our present store.” The stock in the older 
copyrighted series is so nearly exhausted that 
the addition of ten to the number of deposi- 
tories would make it necessary to reprint at 
least ten thousand cards, 
gain in delaying the reprinting of these cards 


There is a distinct 


as long as possible so that more of the new 
class marks and subject headings can be 
added. In the meantime cards are being 
printed to complete the depository sets 
ready planned for, and by the end of October 
these sets will be completed and may be used 
to advantage by surrounding libraries in or- 
dering cards. 

During the coming year we shall give spe- 
cial attention to orders by series. A series 
catalog has been prepared containing all the 
cards now in stock which contain series notes. 
As this catalog contains over eleven thousand 
cards and the present stock of printed cards 
at the Library of Congress is approximately 
one hundred thousand, it appears that about 
one in every nine of the books now being cata- 
loged at the Library of Congress is included 
in a It seems probable that a still 
larger percentage of books purchased by the 
smaller public libraries are published in series. 
It is expected that the method of ordering 
cards by series will be of especial advantage 
to small libraries. By arrangement with the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, certain serials 
formerly cataloged by them will hereafter be 
cataloged by the Library of Congress. A bul- 
letin covering this and other matters connected 
with orders by series will be issued in Oc- 
tober. 


re- 
al- 


series. 


It has already been announced that printed 
catalog cards are to be issued covering all 
titles included in the new edition of the “Cata- 
log of the A. L. A. Library.” 
to add to the statement that the card for each 
title will contain subject headings and such 


I wish merely 


classification symbols as are appended to that 
title in the Catalog itself, On the other hand 
the L. C. serial numbers will be appended to 
titles in the Catalog. 
libraries to obtain the printed cards for books 
listed in the Catalog with a minimum of trou- 


This will enable small 
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ble and expense. A special price will perhaps 
be made on orders covering a large number of 
titles in the catalog. Small libraries which in- 
tend to catalog or recatalog with che printed 
cards will do well to wait for these “A, L. A. 
catalog” cards unless they can begin work on 
sections of their library corresponding to sec- 
tions of the Library of Congress which have 
been already recataloged, viz., American his- 
tory, Bibliography, English history and Mathe- 
It is hoped that these cards will be 
ready by the end of the present year or in the 
early part of next year at the latest. When 
they are ready pains will be taken to notify 
libraries of the fact. 

The Card Section aims to become a self 
supporting institution. It has during the past 
year sent out cards enough to pay salaries 
and the net cost of the stock and presswork of 
cards sent out, to say nothing of handling 
thousands of cards for the Library of Con- 
gress and the libraries of the Departments in 
Washington. In order to acquire this repu- 
tation for being self supporting we have econ- 
omized strictly, too strictly perhaps, in the 
matter of expert help employed, and in all the 
incidentals. In fact, have done about 
everything possible to promote economy ¢x- 
cept to ask for a decrease in salaries. We 
shall not declare a dividend and we cannot 
reduce prices. The prices during the coming 
year will remain the same and the same ar- 
rangements will be maintained as to rebates. 


mat.cs, 


we 


ECONOMY IN ACCESSION RECORDS. 


A RECENT discussion of the accession-book 
at the New York Library Club, and, more 
particularly, the concluding paragraphs of 
Mr. Weitenkampf’s article in the June num- 
ber of the Lrprary JOURNAL, have encour- 
aged me to publish a scheme for combining 
order. accession, and shelf-list records, which 
I had worked out and to which I alluded at 


the discussion. As Mr. Weitenkampf then 
said. the accession book has rested on its 
laurels for a quarter of a century; mean- 


while many librarians have been quietly re- 
fusing to adopt or to continue what they 
have regarded as a not indispensable luxury. 
The stronghold from which it is difficult to 
unseat the accession-book is the unalterabil- 
ity of its records, whereas sheets or cards 
may be misplaced or lost. Moreover, sheets 
must be rewritten when the shelf or subject 
is rearranged. But with cards and relative 
location there need be little rewriting and 
rarely any Cards of the best quality 
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could be used and the shelf-list given in 
charge of an accurate and responsible as- 
sistant. Should safety require. the files could 
be locked. This shelf-list should be suffi- 
ciently authoritative and permanent. Indeed 
cards would outlast the pages of a book, 
which with much turning become worn and 
torn. 

The second entrenchment of the accession- 
book is its ever-ready statistics. Indispensa- 
ble it doubtless seems to those who desire to 
make monthly announcements of their li- 
brary’s bodily increase. It would be more 
desirable, particularly for a college library, 
to show the relative increase of the more 
important divisions of the classification and 
to compare these figures with the relative 
use. Such information the accession-book 
does not contain, and some librarians regard 
the statistics it does furnish as very unsatis- 
factory. It may cost, as Mr. Winsor said, 
more time than it is worth. It is rarely re- 
ferred to, except when a book is lost, and 
then it is dependent on another catalog ar- 
ranged by author or by notation. Why not 
have the records where they may be consulted 
directly ? 

A combined order-slip and shelf-list was 
suggested in 1895 by Mr. Austin, of the Cor- 
nell library (LrpraRY JOURNAL, 20:49). Let 
me now briefly outline the plan I propose. 
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Cards of the form (form 1) given below 
(5% by 3% inches) are to be used first as 
order-slips and filed alphabetically. 

When books are received. the accession 
records are written on the left-hand part of 
the cards and these filed again alphabetically 
in a second box labelled “Received—not cat- 
aloged.” When the book is cataloged, its 
card receives the call-number, by which it is 
now filed in a third box for “New books.” 
The book then goes to the shelf, and the cat- 
alog-cards to the catalog. Each month the 
cards from the file “New books” go to their 
permanent places in the shelf-list, and the 
number of volumes added to each class or 
division is recorded on a “tally-card” (form 
2), of which a suggestion is given below. 

The tally of pamphlets (of which in most 
divisions there would be but few) could be 
marked as they were cataloged, or else at 
the end of the year. If a division receives 
many pamphlets, monthly tally might be kept 
on a separate card. The complications of pe- 
riodicals, serials, and documents have been 
considered, and they prove no more bewilder- 
ing in this shelf-list than in the standard ac- 
cession-book. There would be a fourth box 
for “incomplete works.” At the end of the 
year the totals from the “tally-cards” would 
be transferred to cards of another form (3), 
of which there should be one for each class 


Form 1 
171 
M26 
2 vols. Correct title Types of Ethical Theory | 
Ordered Ja, 29, 1893 | Titleordered Ethical Theories 
From Scribner's Edition. 2nd | 
Received F. 4 Imprint. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Cost $5.40 Year 1886 2 rots. size 8° 
10% off Price $6 net. 
Fund Grosvenor Recommended by Pros. A. C. Williams. 
Binding. Ag. °96, | Remarks: Notify the projgessor, when re- 
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and for each division, but not necessarily for 
each subdivision of the classification Finally 
the class totals would be gathered together 
on the “summary-card.” 

All these tally-cards (forms 2 and 3) 
would be arranged together at the head of 
the shelf-list, and would constitute a perma- 
nent analytical record of the growth of the 
library, each card containing a record of 10 
vears. The number of cards re juired would 
depend on how far into the divisions of the 
classification it was desired to have the sta- 
tistics ramify, and might vary from 125 to 
1500. The system has been worked out in 
detail for the Decimal and for the Expansive 
classification, but it cannot be described more 
fully here. The plan, however, seems quite 
flexible and may easily be adapted to a lit- 
eral notation. It is capable of sufficient ex- 
pansion to apply to collections of varying size 
and character, and it can be adapted in minor 
points to bring out details of particular in- 
terest to the individual librarian employing it, 
while it seems decidedly worth considering 
from the point of view of economy and con- 
densation of records. I should be glad to an- 
swer any queries, and to receive any criticisms 
or suggestions 

In conclusion: economy in accession rec- 
ords is desirable. The accession-book, 
though approved for the unalterability of its 
records and the readiness of its statistics, 
may cost more to keep than it is worth, and 
it is moreover dependent on another catalog 
when a book is lost. It might at least be 
condensed by omitting some of the repeti- 
tions. but it might better be dispensed with 
altogether, and the statistics might then be 


taken from tally-cards in the shelf-list, in 
some such system as has been described 
above. This method could be quite as accu- 
rate as the accession-book; it would be less 
cumbersome and would consume less time, 
while it would have advantages entirely its 
own: it would give detailed statistics of the 
growth of the collection; it would answer 
important questions about the relative in- 
crease of different divisions: the three or 
four separate files would readily account for 
books from the time they were ordered till 
they were shelf-listed, and thereafter the 
shelf-list, if carefully kept, would contain the 
concise records of application, order, acces- 
sion, and shelving with no less permanence 
than our old friend the accession-book. 
Henry Evetyn BLitss, 
College of the City of New York. 


_ Pamphlets 


THE QUESTION OF I UBLIC LIBRARY 
EXPANSION. 

“THe diversion of libraries from their 
proper institutional ends” was the subject pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Massachusetts 

Library Club on October 1, by \ir. Lindsay 
Swift of the Boston Public Library. “Whither 


are we tending?” was the underlying interro- 
gation of Mr. Swift's iddress, which gave 
expression to the distrust felt by many ob- 
servers for “expansionist” methods in pub- 
He said im part 


lic library development 
“IT believe with all my might in mstitutions 
and in their power and growth. ‘They stand 


or ought to stand above and apart trom the 
level of human error, ignorance and pre)u- 


dice; they are grand and impressive in their 
impersonality — and that 1s why I dread to see 


a too great spirit of unreflecting innovation. 
And for the same reason it seems to me re- 
grettable, though perhaps absolutely unavoida- 
ble. so resistless is the human current which 
ever way it sets, that our own institutions, 
the public libraries, should be cutting loose 
from some of their safe traditions 

“It is necessary for me to speak of larger 
libraries, for they alone are within my ex- 
perience, but it seems to me that there will 
be. in what is said, some applicability to all 
libraries. I cannot shake off the conviction 
that the first duty of every library, great or 
small, is to grow, and to be as useful as pos 
sible within the limits of its environment. But 
what is library growth? Can it be ess ntially 
anything but in adding to the number of its 
volumes? Can there be any argument over 
the assertion that a town with a public library 


containing 100,000 books is by so much ri her, 
intellectually and socially, than one ntaining 
only 2%.000? Precise measurements of this 
sort are impossible, but the general 1 uth is 
obvious It is our institutional function to 

‘cumulate, preserve and distribute books, 
‘ust ac it is the function of the post-office to 
deliver letters It is also our function to 
make these wooks acce ible, but really that 
seems a matter secondary to the spirit of ac- 


cumulation and preservation. Now whatever 
draws from our strength and zeal as accumu- 
lators and distributors of books weakens our 
organic force. 

“One of these innovating factors of which 
I speak with some reluctance is the children’s 
room. I am one of those unhappy persons 
whom phrases irritate, and I must confess 
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that the phrase ‘children’s room’ makes me 
wretched. Anything that tries to make for 
the happiness, virtue and sturdiness of a child 
would seem to be essentially noble in its ob- 
ject; but who has yet traced the effect of 
these sub-departments on the child? Do they 
really tend to lead the growing mind swiftly 
and accurately toward maturity of judgment 
and wisdom of selection, or are they hazy 
experiments foisted on institutions whose pri- 
mary ends are quite different? All I can say 
positively is that the children whom I know 
are not reading as invigorating and helpful 
books as my generation used to read. Do 
these youngsters graduate in due season and 
with honors from the entrancing pages of 
Mr. Tomlinson to take up with pleasure and 
intelligence the writings of Hildreth, Henry 
Adams and John Fiske, wherein great matters 
are taken up in an entertaining way? Do you 
find that there is a tendency in these children 
to lean heavily on your good nature and your 
patience? If so are you not usurping the 
functions of another institution —the public 
school? If you recognize that there is a lack 
of compensation and loss of self-reliance 
among these children, then are you not help- 
ing to shift the library from its true founda- 
tions? 

“What may be true of the children’s room, 
may be true in a measure of the inordinate 
extension in recent years of the system of 
branch libraries. Here again I hesitate to 
speak with assurance, for it appears to be so 
clear that anything which diffuses intelligence 
and reasonable entertainment is a good thing 
in itself. I would only ask you to recognize 
that the scope of the branch is practically lim- 
itless and may extend to unreasonable lengths. 
The balance must be kept between the the- 
oretical excellence of an idea and the pre- 
sumable amount of good accomplished when 
it is put into action. Economy, as we all know, 
is rather a grim fact which has to be recog- 
nized in this profession of ours. If a library 
spends one-half its income in looking out for 
its accessories and feeders, something else 
must languish. In cities, travel is now so 
absolutely cheap and easy that we may well 
ask if it were not better to centralize effort 
more. Better possess a library with 2,000,000 
volumes, growing at the rate of 100,000 vol- 
umes a year, than a growth of only 25,000 
volumes yearly, and enormous sums spent in 
maintaining scores of auxiliaries with un- 
economical duplication. 

“There are a great many uneasy folk in the 
world, and the uneasiest are the manipulators 
of small enterprises and reforms. Some peo- 
ple think that if pretty pictures are placed 
around everywhere sin and sorrow will soon 


cease. Others want Congress to adopt a na- 
tional flower, as if there were not work 
enough to keep that great symbol, the flag of 
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this country, clean before the world. We to 
some extent are participators in these small 
frenzies, and it is not well that we keep too 
remote from the interests and enthusiasms of 
the times. Out of all this welter there will 
in due season emerge the mountain tops of 
better things. 

“The most serious matter on which I shall 
touch is the importance of our not getting too 
far away from a professional standpoint. It 
is an open question if we really do constitute 
a true profession, but we like to think it a 
working ideal if not a reality. The absence 
of pre-eminently able men in our ranks has 
tended to make our position a little uncertain. 
The very fact that it would be hard to define 
the points of an ideal librarian shows this. 
It is only a few years ago that one of those 
vague, inexplicable, notions broke loose on 
the community that the real need in a library 
was not for a scholar, a man of books, but 
a business man. People are quick to catch 
hold of a phrase which sounds large, regard- 
less of its significance, So this notion of the 
librarian of the future had quite a vogue and 
I don’t think it has altogether disappeared. 
When you come to think it over, it means 
just nothing at all. Of course, any decent li- 
brarian will know enough about business to 
keep his accounts straight, and look out for 
the future—or what is just as well he will 
hire it done better than he can or need to do 
it himself. His true concern is with books. 
I doubt if any librarian existing has the capa- 
city to run a big department store, but I am 
sure that no department store man would 
make a good librarian, not even John Wana- 
maker. 

“Another rub the poor librarian has had to 
take is the assumption that civil service is a 
good thing for him, Imagine a civil service 
established in a lawyer’s office! The lawyer 
is a private citizen and the librarian is a pub- 
lic servant —a most important consideration. 
Yet looked at professionally both require an 
absolutely free hand in the selection of sub- 
ordinates, for the sake of their own personal 
success and responsibility. This lack of cer- 
tainty as to our own status is not altogether 
easy to explain. I am inclined to believe that 
our problems are not very serious as com- 
pared with those confronting others who do 
the thinking and managing for humanity at 
large. What wonder is it that, anxious to 
play a part of some importance, we are im- 
pelled to wander afield, looking for something 
to grapple with, beyond our immediate ken, 
and that we sometimes seize upon unimpor- 
tant matters and details as if they were great 
affairs ? 

“A good many of us feel this condition 
keenly, but do not say much about it, since 
the cure for it is not apparent. In looking 
over the report of the latest A. L. A. confer- 
ence, I found it impossible to pick out a single 
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absorbing question. President Eliot two years 
ago laid a proposition before us, which was 
sufficiently startling to call out our best en- 
ergies. This eminent man doubtless threw 
this astonishing suggestion into our quiet 
meeting to discover how much of a splash it 
would make, and to test our feelings in the 
matter, It was an absolutely professional at- 
titude on his part, after he found that his 
plan met with no cordial response, to drop it; 
and it was characteristic of his ability and 
greatness. But, have we faithfully tried to 
give his idea an exhaustive, cordial examina- 
tion, to discover if there be any value in it? 

“But to come back to our professional 
status. A professional man has the great ad- 
vantage of being largely independent of petty 
restraint and is therefore responsible for his 
own acts. It is more important to his stand- 
ing to be of good reputation among his pro- 
fessional brethren than with his clients. A 
doctor or lawyer is certainly dependent on the 
good will of the public, but he is simply ruined 
if his brother doctors or lawyers do not fav- 
orably regard him. He is responsible to no 
one higher than these brethren. How is it 
with us? It appears to me one of the most 
unfortunate perversions of our career that we 
are not sharers of this professional indepen- 
dence and self-responsibility. We are an- 
swerable to others not trained to judge of our 
actions or our own standards. The office of 
trustee is a highly honorable one; but if 
there is one thing well established to-day it 
is that special training and ability are required 
for special service. The whole trend of uni- 
versity and technical education is in that di- 
rection. How then, if the librarian is carefully 
prepared by experience and scholarship for 
his special office, can he carry out his purpose 
if he is subject to a supervision wholly unpro- 
fessional? Trusteeship is a system too firmly 
implanted in American institutional life to be 
uprooted, It has many strong features and 
there are some excellent reasons for its con- 
tinued existence, but it is capable of improve- 
ment. I have always entertained the pro- 
foundest admiration for that unknown body 
of men —the trustees of the British Museum. 
I have never known the name of a single one 
of them. Their anonymity is their true great- 
ness. Such glory as inures to the real work- 
ers in that great institution has been well won 
by and paid to the eminent men who have 
made the British Museum what it is. This 
is as it should be, and would that this were 
more the case in this country. But unfor- 
tunately here in many libraries worthy men 
absorbed in their own engrossing occupations 
drift in once a week or once a month, and, 
with the best intentions in the world, grad- 
ually take the reins, sometimes to the serious 
disturbance of the morale of the library. It 


is against the spirit of the age that one man 
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or a dozen men, however able or honorable, 
shall forsake momentarily those callings for 
which they are eminently fitted and undertake 
to manipulate the policy of that calling for 
which they have had no fitting In no par- 
ticular is this danger more active than in the 
selection of books. This ought to be the pre- 
rogative and duty of the librarian and his 
well-trained force, else is he not fit for his 
position. He should be without prejudices, 
almost without predilections; he sh nuld have 
in mind all classes of the community, but he 
should never yield in a single instance to the 
demand of any class for the withdrawal or 
non-purchase of a book, which the citizens as 
a whole would not condemn, He would thus 
avoid both the positive and negative side of 
propagandism. No one can fairly complain 
of a policy which accords to all proper re- 
quests and listens to no dictation animated 
by prejudice. To please and to placate are 
two very different things 

“We have gone over some of the phases of 
our subject. There are others fully as press- 
ing. In each one of them we mist recognize 
that there are important counter-arguments. 
I am not so presumptuous as to suppose that 
I have convinced any one, but I shall be glad 
to think that some of you have been set 
a’thinking. It is an era both of very small 
and very great things, and it has seemed to 
me that we might best serve our own genera- 
tion by not mixing up too readily with any 
passing fad, but by trying to discover how 
we may most wisely do our share in binlding 
for a future, full of great problems and anxie- 
ties. I firmly believe that our surest way is 
to make our own aims as simple, direct and 
yet as comprehensive as possible and to do 
our own work with the greatest efficiency, not 
seeking too much inter-library uniformity, 
not sinking individuality mm system, not lean- 
ing on others, not permitting others to lean 
on us. The main point is to establish our 
professional status, and I do not think we can 
do it until we draw to ourselves more ability, 


through better salaries, and den trate that 
our work is really an important factor among 
the higher grades of the intellectual occupa- 
tions.” 

Discussion of Mr, Swift's papet ; opened 


by Mr. W. L. R. Gifford of the Cambridge 
Public Library, who said: 

“At the outset we must recognize that Mr. 

] reat libra- 


ig 
ry. It is certainly essential and most to be 
desired that the Boston Public Library should 
make the institution its foremost thought. 
But whether we welcome it or not, the public 
library is being utilized as an educati nal force 
in the community. We have got to c msider 
the question from that standpoint that it 1s 
direct educational work that we have to do 
instead of relying entirely on the good the 
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institution will accomplish through simple ac- 
cumulation. 

“Perhaps the first thought of a children’s 
room never raised unmixed joy in my bosom, 
but I do regard it as something essential to 
libraries of to-day. The library must depend 
for support on the taxpayers, and we cannot 
carry out lines of library development just as 
we would like. We do talk a lot about draw- 
ing people into the library who never go in 
and who never will; but it is in the plastic 
period of childhood that they are drawn in, 
and my idea is to make the children’s room 
so attractive that children will come into the 
library and make it their home and from its 
resources gain something they will use in after 
life. 

“In the matter of trustees —I think there 
are a good many libraries in the country where 
the trustees have succeeded in effacing them- 
selves as effectually as Mr. Swift could de- 
sire. In many cases it is much to be desired 
that they should. There are certain provinces 
of the librarian’s work which he should in- 
sist on performing if he is to bring his pro- 
fession to the dignity it deserves. When all 
is said and done, sometimes the best thing to 
be said of a board of trustees is, we have 
never been able to devise anything better. 
The matter of checks and bills demands that 
there be something between the people and 
the executive officer who is doing the work. 
Even in a small town it would seem strange 
to hand over the annual appropriation and tell 
the librarian to buy what books he thought 
best. For that reason alone the board of 
trustees must exist.” 

The discussion was closed by Mr. H. G. 
Wadlin, librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, who said that the library of to-day 
must be more than “a graveyard for books.” 
“Mere growth is of no value in itself, but that 


growth which is in some way connected with 
the vital purpose of growth is the essential 
thing. A library of 2,000,000 volumes may 
not be as valuable as a library of 200 volumes, 
for the latter may be able to do what every 


ibrary should do, increase the life and power 
of the community in which it is placed. I 
take issue on the statement that the prime 

rpose of a library is to grow. Its prime 
purpose 1s to increase the morai strength and 
spiritual power of the community in which it 
is placed. Now it requires no prophet, or son 
of a prophet, to show that we are not living 
in the world of the past, but the world of to- 
day. This town of Boston is no more the 
town of the past than the men of to-day are 
the men of the past. Growth lies in the draw- 
ing up and reaching up and growing together, 
so that we may in all things work for the 
highest and best. The question which men 
and women are asking to-day is, What is your 
culture to mean? Culture is nothing unless 


it can answer that question, unless it can show 
that it is to vitalize the community.” 
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SOME INTRICACIES OF INDEXING 


I READ with interest in September L. J. Mr. 
Burns’ note on some of the curiosities of mod- 
ern indexing. He did not by any means ex- 
haust the possibilities of the subject, as may 
be shown by citations from a very recent vol. 
ume issued by a famous seat of learning 
which has diffused much learning (and also 
many excellent indexes) among men. 

The citations marked “A” are the seven 
different forms in which a certain entry ap- 
pears in t! 1e index to that volume, while those 
marked “B” are the six different forms in 
which another entry is presented in the same 
work. 

A. 

1. Bean, Barton A., on Notice of a Collection of 
Fishes made by H. H. Brimley in Cane River 
and Bollings Creek, North Carolina, with a De- 
scription of a New Species of Notropis (N. 
brimleyi). 


2 Brimley in Cane River and Bol lings Creek, North 
Carolina, with a Description of a new Spec ries of 
Notropis (N. brimleyi), Notice of a Collection 
of Fishes made by H. H., by Barton A Bean. 

3- Brim! ey in Cane River and 


Fishes made by H. H 

Bollings Creek, North Carolina, Notice of a 

Coliection of, with a Description of a new Spe- 

cies of Notropis (N. brimleyi), by Barton A. 
Bean. 

4. New Species of Notropis (N. brimleyi), Notice of 

a Collection of Fishes made by H. H. Brimley 

in Cane River and Bollings Creek, North Caro 

lina, with a Description of a, by Barton A. 


North Carolina, with a Description of a new Spe- 
cies of Notropis (N. brimleyi), Notice of a Col- 
lection of Fishes made by H. H. Brimley in 
Cane River and Bollings Creek, by Barton A. 
Bean. 

6. Notice of a Collection of Fishes made by H. H. 
Brimley in Cane River and Bollings Creek, 
Nortl : ] with a Description of a new 

pis (N. brimleyi), by Barton A. 


7- yi), Notice of a Collection of 
H. Brimley in Cane River 
North Carolina, with a De 
Species of, by Barton A. 

B. 
1. Bean, Barton A., on Notice of a small Collection 
of Fishes, including a rare Eel, recently re 


ceived from H, Maxwell Lefroy, Dridgetown, 
Barbados, West Indies 

2. Eel, recently received from H. Maxweil Lefroy, 

tridgetown, Barbados, West Indies, Notice of a 
small Collection of Fishes, including a rare, 
Barton A. Bean. 

3. Fishes, including a rare Eel, recently received 
from H. Maxwell Lefroy, Bridgetown, |! 
bados, West Indies, N of a small colle 
tion of. by Barton A. an 

4. Lefroy, Bridgetown, Barbados, West Indies, No 
tice of a small Collection of Fishes, including a 
rare Eel, recenfty received from H. Maxwe! 
by Barton A. Bean. 

5. Notice of a small! Collection of Fishes, inc! RM 
a rare Eel, recently received from H. Maxwe 
Lefroy, Bridgetown, Barbados, West Indies, by 
Barton A. Bean 

6. West Indies, Notice of a small Collecti 
Fishes, including a rare Eel, recently rece 
from H. Maxwell Lefroy, Bridgetown, 
bados, by Barton A. Bean. 

These speak for themselves loudly that 
comment seems like painting the lily, yet it 
12ay be permitted to cal! attention to the pre- 
position “on” curiously inserted between the 
author’s name and the title, and to the re- 
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markable contortions of language by which 
Mr. Brimley 15 first plunged into Cane river 
and is then accused of making the fishes in 
that stream. The care with which the whole 
title. including prepositions and articles, 1s 
included in the index entries shows that the 
remarkable results attained are not the result 
of haste or carelessness. On the contrary, 
evidences of the most thoughtful design and 
the most painstaking care are palpable. When 
Mr. Burns was asked whether the two excel- 
lent rules which he proposed in the Septem- 
ber L. J would suffice to cure the faults of 
these entries, he somewhat cautiously replied 
that he did not know that they were meant to 
cover the treatment of personal names. It 
would of course be unreasonable to presume 
that rules made without having seen the im- 
dex now under consideration vuld cope with 
the case where 27 words are interposed be- 
tween a man’s surname and his initials, as in 
the second entry of the Brimley series. Let 
an additional rule therefore be proposed, and 
let it read thus: Never interpose more than 
26 words between an author’s name and his 
initials. 

Apparently the indexer under notice went 
back to Gales and Seaton’s American State 
Papers for his model, though I do not recall 
that even then it was good practice to choose 
such words as “New” and “Notice” for key- 
words in indexing. Fortun itely most modern 
indexers choose less archaic models. 

F. A. 


THE RELATION OF LIBRARIAN AND 
ASSISTANTS. 


From paper on “The health of library employees ’ by 
Miss Mary Macmillan, read at New York Library 
{ssociation Meeting, Lake Placid, September. 


Taxkine for granted that a library has a 
staff of normal healthy women, there are a 
few things to be taken into consideration re- 
garding them The first is, that those at the 
top must remember the days when they were 
at the bottom, and how they loved to feel 
themselves “one of the firm.” No sane, sen- 
sible and competent woman likes to be obliged 
to do things in the dark; she feels that if she 
is considered capable of holding her position 
she is worthy to be told why a certain rule 
was made, why the things she asks for cannot 
be given; nor does she like to find out the 
policy of the library from the newspapers. 
She also likes to be confident that she can go 
to her chief in a perfectly free and frank 
fashion, and tell him her troubles and per- 
plexities, and that he will listen in a friendly 
way, and not think she is a fault-finding, dis- 
contented female. I know this will make 


some librarians hold up their hands in hor- 
ror and say, “We should never have time for 
anything but listening to complaints.” 
1¢ a great mistake. 
complaints, 


That 
Women make very few 
and are quite capable of saying 
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their say in a few pleasant words and going 
away. But it ts not that they would want to 
be always talking — the very fact of there be- 
ing such a feeling of goodwill between the 
head and the assistants in the library would 
do away with most of the causes for com- 
plaint. Again, a library staff likes to feel that 
its librarian thinks his staff the most com- 
petent, most courteous, most satisfactory staff 
in the United States. And when it hears that 
its librarian does not feel this way It gets dis- 
couraged; it dreams about its work by night 
and makes mistakes by day, out of sheer won- 
dering if the head will or will not be pleased. 
Not, understand me, because the staff 1s com- 
posed of toadies —a woman who toadies 1S 
such an impossible person that she should not 
be mentioned. But we all know how easy it 
is to forget a hard day’s work if at the end of 
it there is a pleasant “well done.” I know 
that a librarian often has a hard road to 
travel. He has a host of people to worry 
him; people who want him to do what he 
ought not to do and people who do not want 
him to do what he ought to do But if he 
only has the faculty of making respectful, 
loyal, frank-spoken friends of his staff, half 
of his battles will be fought for him, no dis- 
agreeable people will be referred to him, and 
he will have neither indigestion nor insomnia. 

I sorrowfully agree that women are “queer” 
—they have “nerves.” It is the masculine 
fashion to scorn nerves, but no man ever 
scorned them as much as the sensible woman 
who yet has to acknowledge that she has 
them. How, you ask, can a sensible woman 
have “nerves”? I do not know. She has 
them, though; and this is one of the things 
to be considered about a staff of women. To 
be sure, the state of mind that produces vis- 
‘ble “nerves” is usually the result of ill- 
health. Not always, however, worry will do 
it. If there were X-rays for the mind, you 
would find twelve out of fourteen women wor- 
rying about somebody else. The trouble 1s 
that when a woman becomes a librarian she 
does not cease to be a homemaker. Of course, 
the librarian has nothing to do with this, and 
cannot be expected to consider the private 
woes of his assistants, but he can be expected 
to consider that women 1 this day carry 
quite as heavy financial burdens as men, and 
need quite as large salaries 

In a library where there are a hundred or 
more women there are not 20 who can spend 
all their salaries on themselves; they are not 
infrequently the support of several members 
of their families, yet they ought to be always 
well dressed and in the style that women 
know costs the most the severely plain, 
well groomed style; they must not do any 
work beyond the seven or eight hours a day 
library work, for if they attempt to assist at 
home they are not fit to do a day's work at 
the library, so they have to pay a servant ; 
they need outdoor alr, and outdoor air costs 
money; they ought to go to library clubs and 
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conventions, and these cost money; they 
ought to attend courses of study, and these 
cost money; they need amusement, and it is 
expensive to be amused. Now, if you see a 
worried look on an assistant’s face that is not 
labelled “library worry,” you may be sure that 
it is labelled “want of a larger salary.” And 
here is a point where the librarian does not 
always understand his assistants. A librarian 
has been known to condemn a bright assistant 
because she was shabby. 

One might go on pointing out the various 
ways in which there is lack of an understand- 
ing between librarians and their assistants, but 
it is not wise to do so. I only suggest that 
it would be well if all librarians would put 
themselves in the places of the assistants, try 
to feel as they feel, to see both sides of any 
question at issue, to believe in their assistants 
and be confident that they are doing the best 
that circumstances permit. Perfect frank- 
ness and a kindly manner, unwavering just- 
ness tempered with mercy from those who are 
in authority, will cause a relaxation of the 
nervous strain under which most assistants 
work, and will make surely for a more 
healthy condition of life in the public library. 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE ON PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


A CONFzRENCE on Free Libraries and High- 
er Education, arranged under the auspices of 
the University Extension delegacy, was held 
at Oxford, England, on Aug. 12. The pre- 
siding officer of the meeting was Right Hon. 
Viscount Goschen, and there was a fairly 
representative attendance of teachers and 
others interested in educational work and of 
librarians. The chairman's introductory 
speech was a review of the University Exten- 
sion movement, and a statement of the im- 
portance of aiding serious study through the 
public libraries. He deprecated the criticisms 
made of novel-reading, and said that in large 
measure he thought that fiction was recreative 
and stimulating, and might even be educa- 
tional. The chief point for consideration was, 
what connection could be established between 
the University Extension movement and the 
public libraries. With these two agencies the 
work of the National Home Reading Union 
might well be joined. The chairman closed 
by saying that he thought the time had come 
when all the various agencies connected with 
what might be called the higher education 
might be brought into closer contact with one 
another. Under the new Act, he believed the 
public libraries might refer to the education 
committees and receive grants for increasing 
the books of reference in the public libraries. 
Public libraries in the big towns ought to be 
for those towns what the college or university 
library was to the college or university, and if 
that fact was once acknowledged, public li- 
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braries would rapidly reach a degree of use- 
fulness that they have not as yet attained. 

The papers read at the meeting were m: ainly 
in the line of describing methods in operation 
for developing the serious use of bo oks. These 
consisted mainly in supplying so far as possi- 
ble books needed in the University Extension 
courses, encouraging the giving of lectures in 
library buildings, and developing the refer- 
ence department; but the efforts were greatly 
hindered by lack of funds due to the limita- 
tion of the library rate. 

Mr. Churton Collins spoke in reference to 
his recent article in the Nineteenth Century, 
saying that he had received letters from libra- 
rians in all parts of the Kingdom, assuring 
him that his suggestion that libraries should 
be allied to the university extension and read- 
ing union movements was their own ideal, 
but that what they needed was money, Mr. 
Marriott, secretary of the Oxford University 
Extension Delegacy, said that the sole object 
in calling the conference was to make it clear 
that it was the desire of the Delegacy to leave 
no stone unturned to further the higher edu- 
cation of the people, and that they looked to 
the public libraries of the Kingdom as one 
of the most representative and efficient instru- 
ments by which that end could be attained. 

The Library World, commenting upon the 
meeting, says: “From all accounts the Oxford 
conference on public libraries and higher edu- 

cation does not appear to have been of any 
practical value. The discussions were ram- 
bling and unfruitful, and nobody seemed to 
have the faintest idea of what he or she 
wanted. One speaker said he was ‘bewildered’ 
by the discussion, and this, it is a 
word which applies all round to the present 
state of mind of every one who tries to get 
anything out of this never-ending and futile 
talk about libraries and education. The real 
conecting points between popular education 
and public libraries are obvious to every one 
who is not blinded by the craze for magic 
lantern entertainments, lecturettes, reading 
circles, and so forth. The endeavor should 
be to unify the educational work of both agen- 
cies for the benefit of the whole community, 
and not for such select portions of it as ento- 
mological clubs, photographic societies, school 
children, teachers, or debating societies. The 
libraries must be conducted on the broadest 
democratic lines, and not run for the prime 
satisfaction of pniversity extensionists or other 
select educational cliques. Most of the mis- 
representations of public libraries and their 
works come from busybodies connected with 
small pedagogic factions, who confound their 
own pet fads and narrow spheres of opera- 
tions with the science of education in its 
widest and most liberal sense. Instead of such 
special agencies being the sole structure of 
education, and the beginning and end of all 
educational machinery, they are mere branches 
or departments, useful enough in their own 
narrow way, but no more representative of 
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Education than a spelling book is of Litera- 
ture.” 

This tone of antagonism is not shared by 
the Library Association Record, which looks 
for “a better understanding and a more friend- 
ly relationship between the two movements” 
as a result of the conference, and adds: “That 
one of the oldest universities should stretch 
forth the hand of comradeship to what have 
been called ‘universities of the people’ is a 
sign of great importance and one which augurs 
a higher standing and wider influence for our 
public libraries.” 


“LIBRARY WEEK” OF NEW YORK 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE 13th annual meeting of the New York 
Library pase gy was held, as usual, as 

“Library week,” at Lake Placid, N. Y., from 
Sept. 21-26. As in previous years, many of 
those in attendance arrived on the Saturday 
or Sunday before the first session, and a num- 
ber remained over after the meeting to longer 
enjoy the beauties of the Adirondacks. The 
attendance, while not so large as last year, 
was sufficiently representative of New York 
libraries, and brought together a number of 
librarians from outside the state. 

The first session was held on the evening 
of Monday, Sept. 21, and was called to order 
by the president, Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick. 
Mr. Dewey spoke in welcome, telling of at- 
tractive walks and drives and climbs, and of- 
fering the hospitalities of the club. The sec- 
retary then read a letter from Dr. A. S. 
Steenberg, of the Danish Commission for 
Public Library Extension, who had the year 
before been in attendance at the meeting. 
After expressing regret at his inability to 
again be present, Dr. Steenberg said: “I re- 
member when last year I received the circular 
of the Library week, 1902, that I wordered at 
the expression, ‘a full calendar week, Sept. 
20-29.’ I never before had met with a week of 
more than seven days. This full week was 
ten days. I easily realized that it was the 
largest week of a world. Then I had the 
idea that this week of ten days perhaps had 
something to do with the decimal classifica- 
tion, so ingeniously used in American library 
work. 

“I asked some of my American friends. I 
got no explanation. But when the week was 
over I asked no more. Then I knew what a 
full library week was: a week full of inter- 
esting and animated discussions, both at the 
sessions and in private, of splendid excur- 
sions, pleasant sports and the most cordial 
kindness shown to the foreigner. I shall 
never forget this full week; not only what I 
learned then has been of the greatest use to 
me in my work, but also because it brought 
to me the friends hip of so many American 
librarians.” 
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After the report of the treasurer, E. W. 
Gaillard, Miss M. E. Hazeltine made a report 
for the Publicity Committee. The following 
points were touched upon: 

1. The use of local papers by librarians to 
keep their public in touch with the library, its 
books, and its resources for information of 
all kinds. Clippings received by the com- 
mittee show that many librarians throughout 
the state publish library and book notes at 
comparatively regular intervals, and the re- 
port comes with the clippings that the libra- 
rian observes always a demand for the books 
and an increasing appreciation of the real 
function of the library. 

2. Local interest awakened and deepened 
by library receptions. Receptions given at 
the library for the purpose of actually bring- 
ing the people within its doors to see the 
equipment for themselves. A special invita- 
tion to the library is a good thing. Elmira 
gives a reception once a month, to which 
there is a general invitation. Others give spe 
cial invitations to school officials and teachers, 
to city officers and aldermen 

3. Lectures on library subjects are some- 
times given, and sermons may occasionally be 
preached on the mission of good books. 

4. In the general field there have been fre- 
quent articles on library subjects in news- 
papers and periodicals. All these serve to 
spread a wider knowledge of library ideals. 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, for the committee 
on reading lists, said that no new lists had 
been published on account of pressure of work 
on the “A. L. A. catalog,” which occupied the 
time of two of the members of the committee. 
It was recommended that the work be car- 
ried on another year. 

Mr. W. R. Eastman presented the report 
of the committee on legislation. One new 
library law was recorded as having been 
enacted by the last legislature. “This is chap- 
ter 617, amending the village aera, and per- 
mitting villages, if authorized by an election, 
to borrow money on their lands or other ob- 
ligations to purchase a site for a public li- 
brary. This provision will in many cases 
make it easier for vill: ges to meet the condi- 
tions attached to Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to li- 
braries.”. The change in organization of the 
Brooklyn Public Library was noted, as were 
acts or amendments affecting the libraries of 
Buffalo, Utica and Mount Verno: 

After the appointment of a n es 
committee, composed of Mr. Elmen 
Haines and Mr. Eastman, Mr. Bostwick de- 
livered the president’s address, which is in 
part printed elsewhere. (See p. 704.) 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a consid- 
eration of the library ins titutes he! d during 
the year under the auspices of the association 
The report of the committee, pre eared by Dr. 
Canfield, chairman, was read by Mr. East- 
man. The districts covered during the year 
were as follows: Newburgh, Albany, Utica 
Binghamton, Syracuse, Rochester, Olean, Og- 
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densburg, each district including several coun- museum-library work, and described work 3 
ties. “As last year, three other districts were done jointly by the library and the museum 4 
of the Brooklyn Institute, and Mr. Elmendorf « 


to be cared for by the local library clubs of 
the respective cities. These were Brooklyn 
(Kings, Nassau and Queens counties), New 
York (New York, Rochester and Westchester 
counties), Buffalo (Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming counties.) Eight in- 
stitutes were held under the auspices of the 
state association and under the direct charge 
of the committee. At each of these, three ses- 
sions were provided, and wherever the run- 
ning of trains permitted a special session 
without detaining those in attendance for a 
second night, a fourth session was held. One 
session at each institute, the evening session, 
was in the nature of a public meeting, while 
the other sessions were for the study of tech- 
nical methods.” A full description was given 
of the various institutes, and the results, as a 
whole, were regarded as encouraging. “The 
organization of eight library clubs in the sev- 
eral institute districts is a very interesting ¢x- 
perin rent In a certain way, this organizes 
the library interests of the state to a degree 
not heretofore attained.” A resolution was 
appended, asking that a copy of the report be 
sent to the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, “together with a com- 
munication calling the attention of the Re- 
gents to the results already accomplished by 
the institutes, thanking the Regents for their 
assistance and co-operation in this work, and 
urging them to continue like assistance in the 
future.” 

In the discussion of the report Miss —-. 
ine Rathbone spoke of the institute held a 
Middletown, and the one held at breapert, 
L. I: and Mr. Eastman described the insti- 
tute held at Irvington by the New York Libra- 
try Club. Miss Titcomb spoke of the value of 
such meetings to the librarians of sma!l libra- 
ries, and Miss Hazeltine pointed out from 
personal experience some of the advantages 
resulting Mr. Peck and Mr. Brandegee dis- 
cussed the advisability of putting this insti- 
tute work in charge of the Regents, the for- 
mer urging the need of a system of licenses 
for librarians, similar to those required for 
teachers. A resolution was presented by Mr. 
Brandegee thanking the institute committee 
“for its self-sacrificing and admirable work 
and for the ability and thoroughness of its 
report.” 

“Extension of the field of library work” 
was the subject of Wednesday evening's ses- 
sion. The first speaker was Mr. John Thom- 
son, who presented the plan for the subject 
classification of fiction now being considered 
by the Keystone State Library Association. 
The topic of the evening was introduced by 
E. W. Gaillard in a short speech, outlining 
means of extending the library field by the 
use of lectures, exhibits, adoption of museum 
features, provision of special appliances for 
scientific work, etc. Miss Hutchinson, of the 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, spoke of the development of 


spoke of the circulation of mounted pictures 
and photographs from the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Dewey urged the affiliation of the 
library with, or rather its absorption of, all 
related forms of intellectual or educational 
activity —the provision of pictures, of lan- 
tern slides, of museum specimens, of herba- 
rium or geological hammer. The question of 
smoking rooms was raised; but this he re- 
garded as unwise, as though it would please 
some people it would annoy others. “A chess 
room might be a good thing, but a smoking 
room is a very serious problem.” Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites said that the library of the Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society had recently es- 
tablished a collection of fine pictures which 
are lent, at a small fee, to students for the 
decoration of their rooms or chapter houses. 
At the beginning of the season an exhibition 
of these pictures is held, and students may 
make their own selection. Picture material 
of local interest is collected, including seven 
or eight hundred half-tone engravings, and 
these are widely borrowed for illustrations in 
newspapers and periodicals. A deposit of $1 
is asked for such use, which is refunded on 
return of the cut. Mr. F. P. Hill spoke in 
dissent to Mr. Dewey’s proposition, saying 
that art galleries, museums and like agencies 
had their own independent fields, and that the 
libraries should not go beyond their own 
province of collecting and distributing books. 
The point was also made that if the librarian 
is to absorb and diffuse all scientific as well 
as all bibliothecal knowledge the paragons re- 
quired will be hard to find. In reply, Mr. 
Dewey said that his remarks were meant to 
apply to small towns, places remote from a 
metropolis, where the library could and should 
be the center of intellectual and educational 
activity. “Librarians of small libraries should 
accept any gifts offered to them — microscope, 
telescope, geological hammer — even if they 
are not books; anything that furnishes infor- 
mation, inspiration or recreation.” The thing 
that is a heresy or fad in one generation may 
be orthodox in the next. At the close of the 
discussion the resolution presented by the 
committee on institutes the evening before 
was brought up and passed in amended form, 
with the resolution of thanks to that com- 
mittee 

On Thursday morning a Round Table 
Meeting for Small Libraries was conducted 
from 10 to 12.30 by Miss Hazeltine. She de- 
scribed many ways of saving the small things 
in a library for future use, and means of 
utilizing rainy days and spare moments in 
effective work. She also noted the many 
thi ngs that may be learned by the study of the 
make up of a book, its title-page and pub- 
lisher’s marks. A question box followed, con- 
ducted by Miss Hitchler. 

“Health of library employees” was the sub- 
ject for Thursday evening, opened with a pa- 
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per by Miss Mary Macmillan, of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, read by Miss Hazeltine, 
which is given in part elsewhere. The discus- 
sion centered mainly on difficulties in making 
hygienic schedules for meals, under the long 
hours of opening prevailing in public libra- 
ries, and on the question of regulating ab- 
sences on account of illness. Mr. Dewey 
stated the conviction that the library should 
not pay for services not rendered. “An as- 
sistant who is never away a day, but is always 
on hand, is worth a great deal more money 
than one who is frequently ill and obliged to 
be away. People who are not physically 
strong enough to do as much work as a 
stronger person should be content with a less 
lf they are too ill to do their work, 
they should not be paid for it It is best al- 
ways to fix salary according to quality and 
quantity of work, and most of us would rather 


salary 


pay double salary to the person who can do 
double work.” 
Mr. Bruce, of the Lake Placid Library, 


ik on the sterilization of books, illus- 
sterilizer used in that library. 

read the report of the com- 
This was mainly 


this sub- 


gave at 
trated by the 

Mr. Brandegee 
on library training. 


a summary of the A. L. A. report on 

ject sented at the Niagara Falls confer- 
ence. The agencies for library traming ¢€X- 
isting in the state were noted more at length, 


of greater uniformity In methods 
was urged. In conclusion, 
the question was asked, “Whether it would be 
wise to attempt a bringing together of the 
professional teacher from the library schools 
and the persons anxious for some profes- 
sional training, through a modification of the 
apprentice class system in the large public 
libraries?” “The hbrary world is a large one, 
and includes all sorts of people and condi- 
tions. The qualifications required by small 
and large libraries of candidates for library 
positions and often those required for dif- 
ferent positions in the same library are widely 
varied. Is it possible for any of the present 
training agencies to lead any of their pupils 
to attain all of these qualifications ? Or, as a 
matter of fact, can there ever be established a 
standard of training for all library activities, 
and the various agencies so arranged and 
classified about this standard as to afford a 
bly sure guide both to those seeking 
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and the need 
and nomenclature 


reasona 

and to those offering library positions? We 
do not attempt to answer this question. We 
do not think that as yet it admits of a defi- 
nite categorical answer. But we do believe 
that in finding an answer to this lies, in great 
measure, the hastening or delay of the library 
movement in America, and we also believe 
that the only way to get an answer is to con- 
tinue to study the needs of the libraries and 
to investigate and make public the value of 
the different training agencies.” 


There was a short discussion, the main 
point being made by Mr Elmendorf, who 


said that some shortened standard course of 
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training was required, especially for 
ho did not need, and were not 1 

years’ instruction im librar 
methods, which after all were neither par- 
ticularly abstruse oT dificult. Mr. Dewey, 
in return, spoke of the importance of the two- 
j the necessity of keeping UP 


library 
men 


willing 
y 


to wut dergo, two 


course and 


years 
standards of training 
The report of the nominating committee 


was presented by Mr. Eastman, and accepted, 
the following persons being elected: president, 
Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf; vice-president, Mr i 
E. Brandegee ; secretary, Miss M E Hazel- 
treasurer, Mr. E. W Gaillard. Commut- 


tine ; 

tee on library institutes: \ L. Peck, for three 
years, to succeed himself. Committee on 
legislation Peck, for five years, to suc- 
ceed himself. Committee on publicity: Miss 
Josephine Rathbone, Miss Grace D. Rose, 
Mr. H. L. Elmendorf, Miss Florence Wood- 
worth, Miss Caroline M. Underhill. Com- 
mittee on reading lists: Mrs. H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, Miss M. E Hazeltine, Miss ’ 


W heeler 

Friday evening’s session was given to a re- 
port on new library buildings in the state, by 
Mr. W. R. Eastman, illustrated with lantern 
slides, which was of interest in Its indication 
of recent tendencies in library architecture 
and administration. A dance followed at the 
club house 

On Saturday afternoon the final session was 
held, devoted to the discussion of “Duplicate 
pay collections and the New York law ”" Mr 
W. F. Yust read the introductory paper, de- 
scribing the adoption in many libraries of this 
method of meeting the popular demand for 
new books. The point raised was whether the 
establishment of a pay collection made a li- 
brary no longer a “free library,” and might 
be interpreted as cattse for withdrawal of 
state support Such interpretation has never 
been formally made, but the question seems 
an open one. There was a short discussion, 
Mr. Brandegee expressing himself in disap- 
proval of the pay collection, and Miss Tit- 
comb saying that a modification of the plan 
had proved extremely useful in her own work 
‘+ the Washington County Library of Mary- 


land. Mr. A. L. Peck presented the report of 

the committee on resolutions, opening with 
the following m« morial resolution: 

nbers of the New ¥ rk Library Asso- 

wish to express their sense f bereavement 

row caused by the deat f vuur of its 

Miss Hannah P. James, Miss M. S. R 

rs Ellen Coe Rylance ar 1 Mr: Charles 

tter Their professional w rk is so univer- 

,own that it needs no ¢ us, but we 

that the fess! ~ of its most 

n scholarly w 3 hve membe of 

tion feels that he has lost aj nal friend 

rv he will cher t all t Re ed 

res tions be entere | the minutes of 

this associatior nd ¢ I t ed t the re 

spective families as 


Jostwick then intr duced his succes- 
ho in a tew words ex- 
and successful 


Mr 
sor. Mrs. Elmendorf, 
pressed her hope for a pleasant 
meeting next year 
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SUGGESTIONS TO_DISTRICT 
LIBRARY CLUBS. 


Tue New York State Library Association, 
through its committee on library institutes, 
has developed a series of district library 
clubs, through which it is hoped to aid the 
many small libraries of the state. The work 
oi this committee, in conducting institutes 
throughout the state during the past year, 1s 
summarized in the report of the annual meet- 
ing of the association, given elsewhere. The 
committee has just issued a circular of sug- 
gestions for these clubs, which contains useful 
hints for similar organizations in other states. 
It is as follows: 

“The Committee on Library Institutes, ap- 
pointed by the New York State Library As- 
sociation, desires to suggest some of the 
ways and means by which the newly organ- 
ized district library clubs may be of assist- 
ance in advancing the library interests of 
their respective districts. 

“1. There should be a carefully prepared 
and frequently revised list of all the public 
libraries in each district, with the number of 
volumes in each, the number of periodicals 
taken, the circulation of the past year, the 
days and hours when each library is open, 
the annual revenues of each library, the name 
and address of each person employed on the 
library staff, and the names and addresses of 
the trustees of each library. This list should 
be in the hands of the district club. All libra- 
ry workers should be invited to join the club. 

“This information and membership will be 
extremely valuable in determining the work 
and influence of the district club. 

“2. Where a library founded and supported 
by popular vote is not yet fully established, 
or where its resources are very limited, a 
local Women’s Auxiliary may be formed ad- 
vantageously, to co-operate in specific under- 
takings with the library officials. The names 
and addresses of these auxiliaries and of 
their officers should be properly filed with 
the secretary of the district club. 

“3. Whenever possible, there should be se- 
cured in at least one local paper, or in one 
published near each library and circulating 
among its patrons, certain space to be known 
as the public library column, in which should 
regularly appear library news, both local and 
otherwise, carefully prepared. 

“The librarians ought to be very quick to 
use this as a medium of correspondence with 
patrons concerning all matters of mutual or 
public interest. Here should appear lists of 
new books, special lists for special occasions, 
hints to readers, suggestions to women’s 
clubs, news from other libraries, short criti- 
cisms (original or quoted) of current books, 
news of the magazines, the annual or semi- 
annual report of the library, etc., etc. Copies 
of the library columns sent regulariy to the 
secretaries of the district clubs will keep 
them well informed as to all library condi- 
tions in their district. 
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“4 The district clubs, co-operating with 
the library officers, should hold at least one 
public library meeting each year in every 
community in which there is a public or free 
library, preferably in the evening, with a full 
report of the condition and needs of the local 
library (presented by the chairman of the 
board of trustees), followed by an appro- 
priate address by some competent person, 
the evening closing with a “social hour.” 
Wherever possible this meeting should be 
held in the local library; and if the probable 
attendance prevents this, then the ‘social 
hour’ or ‘reception’ should be held in the li- 
brary. 

“These meetings, reports, and social gath- 
erings —all for the library, all centering in 
the library, all calling attention to the li- 
brary — may easily be made most stimulat- 
ing and helpful. 

“5. Between the libraries of each district 
there should be a constant interchange of ex- 
perience and suggestion, largely through the 
district club, or at least organized and stim- 
ulated by this club. 

“Occasional inter-library loans, joint pur- 
chases, systematic exchanges of duplicates or 
of books no longer in demand —these and 
other forms of mutual helpfulness are sure 
to be practically and efficiently developed as 
time passes. 

“The institute committee does not under- 
take to suggest all the details of this work, 
and of other forms of usefulness which will 
occur to those whose open and alert minds 
are thus turned to consider library matters. 
These details must be determined by local 
conditions, and by the experience of officers 
of the district clubs in other yet similar un- 
dertakings. The committee simply wishes to 
be sure that each district club takes up some 
definite work in a definite way, and hopes to 
hear at an early day from the secretary of 
each club that plans for the work — for some 
work — for the season of 1903-4 are well ma- 
tured and have the hearty acceptance and en- 
dorsement of every member. If this general 
plan can be successfully carried out, this will 
be the most important and most fruitful year 
in the history of public libraries in this 
commonwealth.” 


I THINK that having learned our letters we 
should read the best that is in literature, and 
not be forever repeating our a b abs, and 
words of one syllable, in the fourth or fifth 
classes, sitting on the lowest and foremost 
form all our lives.... We learn to read 
only as far as Easy Reading, the primers and 
classbooks, and when we leave school, the 
“Little Reading,” and story books, which are 
for boys and beginners; and our reading, our 
conversation, and thinking, are all on a very 
low level, worthy only of pygmies and mani- 
kins. 

—Thoreau, in “Walden.” 
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Library Association of the 
United kingdom. 


ANNUAL MEETING, LEEDS. 


The 26th annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom was held 
this vear at Leeds, Sept. 8-11. There was a 
large attendance, and a well-arranged pro- 
gram, interest centering in the special “con- 
ference on the relations between public educa- 
tion and public libraries,” in which the fol- 
lowing societies were represented : Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, Association of Head Masters, Asso- 
ciation of Head Mistresses, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Local Examination and Lecture Syn- 
dicate, Educational Institute of Scotland, 
London University Extension Board. National 
Home Reading Union, National Union of 
Teachers, Oxford University Extension Del- 
egacy, and Victoria University Extension 
Committee. 

The first session was opened on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, Sept. 8, in the Fine Art Gal- 
lery, with an attendance of about 300. A 
speech of welcome was made by the Lord 
Mayor of Leeds, and the president, Professor 
W. MecNeile Dixon, of Birmingham Univers- 
ity, then delivered his opening address. This 
was mainly a review of the present tendency 
to enlarge the educational work of the public 
library. To-day, he thought, our chief need 
was not so much for science or poetry as for 
some resolute person to inquire what it was 
we had really at heart, and what we wanted 
to have accomplished for us by our social, 
industrial, and political machinery. Take edu- 
cation, for example. We needed to know 
what we wanted before we could take effec- 
tual measures to provide it. The ancients 
never dreamt of education as a means whereby 
a man might become a successful forget or a 
dangerous competitor in the race of life; they 
recognized it as a uniting force which should 
make the m ers of the commonwealth true 
citizens and friends, to be welded into one 
people in complete sympathetic accord —a 
single army in the van of progress. But if in 
the modern struggle for a livelihood man’s 


physical senrped for technical training 
the years of youth, it might be that the library 
the free school of the people, would in the 
future assist the student to do for himself 
what his t ~hers had failed to do. For it 
was not the least among the advantages of a 
library that one was not isked within its 
precincts to sul <cribe to any dogma, There 
was no institution so eatholic, none 50 lib- 
eral in its principles 

In the matter of education the library could 


not stand unsupported. The reader in whose 
early years no intellectual tastes had been 
awakened might be in the library like a voy- 


ager without a port in a trackless sea. And 
librarians were aware that, in order that the 
library might accomplish its work, we were 
dependent on those who had charge of the 
nation’s youth. Their co-operation was as- 
sured. There was proof of it in this confer- 
ence, which enhanced the importance of the 
Library Association, and hardly less than the 
inception of the free library movement itself 
marked a stage in national education. If the 
library were destined to play so large a part 
in the future education of the people, this co- 
operation between the library and the schools, 
the university extension socteties, and_ the 
home reading union, was inevitable. The h- 
brary could encourage lectures designed to 
show the wealth of its resources, to elucidate 
its principles of classification, to assist the stu- 
dent in his researches. The librarian had be- 
fore him responsibilities hardly yet realized, 
and also a rank and status which had not yet 
been conferred, but which must be ultimately 
acknowledged, But if this were to take place 
the librarian must not only accept his position 
—he must prepare for it. If he was to be 
come a guide, he must be a guide worthy of 
acceptance, a man of accomplishments, skilled 
in his special line of business, not unacquainted 
with any branch of human inquiry, and capa- 
ble of a broad outlook over the whole great 
field of thought. The librarian fulfilled so 
important a function that his own training 
was a matter of high public importance. 

A paper on “The Leeds public libraries” 
was read by Mr. T. W. Hand of Leeds; and 
Mr. H. R. Tedder followed with an address 
on “Bibliography, past, present and future.” 
Mr. Tedder spoke of the pre-eminence of this 
subject in the work of the librarian, traced the 
development of systematic co-operative bib- 
liography, describing the work of the Brussels 
Institute, and suggested the formation of a 
great bibliographical library under the auspices 
of the Library Association. His paper was 
discussed by Dr. Richard Garnett, Dre. J. 3. 
Billings, and Mr. Peddie. 

“The relative functions of the lending and 
reference libraries” was the subject pre sented 
by Mr. Butler Wood, of Bradford, who re 
carded the latter department as the center of 
the library’s real usefulness “Recent attacks 
on public libraries” were summ rized and re- 
plied to by Mr. James Minto of the Brighton 
Library, He refuted many of the stock objec- 


tions to tree librari S, such as their iddition 


to tax burdens, their dissemination o! cheap 
fiction, the danger of infection trom books. 
and their influence in restricting priv te book 
buying and book owning here was a con- 


tructive side to the paper, in which Mr 
Minto pleaded for great la 

tability of method, mort co-operation with 
educational agencies, at d for the abolition of 
undue red-tape and officialism Restrictions 
on borrowers and readers should be reduced 
to the minimum. He attacked the idea that 
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the libraries are “free” in the sense of being 
charitable institutions for the use of the poorer 
classes: on the contrary, they were for the 
use of all the citizens, and could only carry 
on their work properly when they were far 
more liberally supported from the rates than 
they were at present. A paper on “Govern- 
ment publications and public libraries” was 
submitted by Mr. H. Bond, of Woolwich, and 
a resolution in favor of the free distribution 
of government publications to public libraries 
was carried, In the afternoon a visit was paid 
to Harrogate. 

Wednesday's sessions were devoted to the 
joint conference on public education. In the 
morning the use of libraries by children and 
young people was considered, opened with an 
account of the work carried on at Cardiff, by 
Mr. H. M. Thompson. Here the establish- 
ment of school libraries had proved most use- 
ful in the intellectual and moral training of 
the children. The discussion was general, and 
evidenced a common desire to make libraries 
take a more vital part in educational work. 
Mrs. S. C. Fairchild spoke of “Schools and 
libraries in America,” and Mr. John Ballin- 
ger read a paper on “Children’s reading halls.” 
Mr. S. L. Murray, of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland, thought that even in Scot- 
land they might still have something to learn 
about education as well as about libraries. 
Mrs. Holme, of the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses, 


recommended the purchase of many 
copies of the best standard works for chil- 


dren's libraries. Dr. Forsyth, of Leeds Cen- 
tral Higher Grade School, warned his hearers 
against prematureness in children. He had 
no school library, but the class teachers, in 
order to illustrate and enrich their lessons, 
drew up lists of books which the boys could 
find in the public library of the city. Mr. 
Ballinger in his paper recommended that the 
exhibition of pictures and prints should form 
an important feature in children’s rooms, 
which were necessary to complete the scheme 
of co-operation between school and library. 
They should not rival outdoor games, but 
should be a resort for wet and cold days and 
dark evenings. In the afternoon the question 
of the adult reader was brought up, Dr. Alex- 
ander Hill, Downing College, Cambridge, 
gave a review of “The work of the National 
Home Reading Union in its bearing upon the 
educational value of the public library,” point- 
ing out the value to the library of association 
with the work of the Union. Reading circles 
should be founded in connection with the li- 
brary, and a special room set apart for the 
purpose. An extended discussion foilowed. 
Mr. W. H. Barber, of Leeds, considered 
that a special change of modern school 
training was that the finer studies acces- 
sible to boys trained on the old classical 
lines might now be neglected. There was a 
tendency to make school work too easy to the 
pupils, and there was the danger that the 
reference library might be used mainly for 
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“cribs.” Mr. W. A. J. Archbold explained 
what had been done to establish school libra- 
ries in the Transvaal after the war. 

The claims of technical libraries were 
brought forward by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, of 
Croydon, who emphasized the importance of 
having an adequate collection of technical 
books in every public library. Grants for the 
support of technical libraries ought to be made 
everywhere by the new education committees 
The effect of a general policy of grants would 
be to improve greatly the output of English 
technical literature. A resolution was after- 
wards carried, expressing the opinion that the 
creation of a technical library is essential to 
any well-considered scheme of technical edu- 
cation, and that the best way of providing 
such libraries was for the education authori- 
ties to make special grants for the purpose. 
A second resolution was also passed, that the 
question of the relation between public libra- 
ries and national education be referred to a 
committee for consideration and report, the 
committee to consist of the council of the 
Library Association and the delegates of 
other bodies present at the meeting. 

In the evening a business meeting was held, 
when the council presented its annual report. 
The necrology included the names of Mr. Sam- 
uel Timmins, Dr. Karl Dziatzko, Miss M. S 
R. James, and Mr. J. W. Newton, for many 
years assistant librarian at the Museum of 
Practical Geology. During the year the Pub- 
lic Libraries Acts had been adopted in 43 
places, including nine rural districts in Ire- 
land. As the result of a discussion last year, 
the council drafted a bill for the repeal of the 
provisions in the various Public Libraries Acts 
which imposed a limit on the rating powers of 
the library authorities ; 58 towns had presented 
petitions to Parliament in favor of the bill 
Classes had been heid at the London School 
of Economics on elementary bibliography, cat 
aloging, and classification and the number 
the classes would be increased during th 
ensuing session. An arrangement h: ud been 
made by the council with the Institut 
de Bibliographie at Brussels, 
nual volume of the Institut, contat 
count of the bibliographies of the year, 
be issued free to the members 

“Branch libraries” was the subject discussed 
at Thursday morning’s session. The “Num 
ber and cost” advisable was considered in 
paper by Mr. C. W. Sutton, of Manchester, 
who said that in that city the branch librarie 
were situated about a mile apart. Manchester 
had now 18 branches, which served a popula- 
tion of about 550,000. They averaged one 
library for every 30,555 people in Manchester ; 
in Glasgow the proportion was one for 55,000 
people; in Liverpool one for 118,389; in Bir- 
mingham one for 52,000; in Bristol one for 
41,000; in Salford one for 31,000; in Leicester 
one for 30,200; Cardiff one for 23,473; Brad- 
ford one for 21,500; Leeds one for 18,650; 
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Nottingham one for 18,442. As to the cost, 
it varied greatly. In Manchester the average 
was £600, 1n Leeds £349, 1n Croydon £500, and 
in Cardiff £831, whilst in Glasgow it rose as 
high as £1500. The lowest cost of maiten- 
ance might be set down at £200. In summariz- 
ing results it was pointed out that the propor- 
tion of people to libraries in closely populated 
towns should be at most 40,000 The libra- 
ries should in all cases be placed directly on 
the tram routes, in thickly populated districts, 
and at a distance of about a mile apart. They 
should aim at an_ income of not less than 
£1500. “The selection of books for branches” 
was treated in a paper by Mr. F. T. Barrett, 
of Glasgow ; and other divisions of the general 
subject presented were: “Architecture and 
planning,” by F. J. Burgoyne; “Administration 
and relations with the central library,” by F. 
T. Barrett, Jr.; “Trav elling libraries and deliv- 
ery stations,” by E. A. Savage. This session 
was illustrated by an excellent exhibit of pho- 
tographs, plans, maps and other material re- 
lating to branches. 

In the afternoon simultaneous meetings were 
held, one of representatives of library com- 
mittees, or trustees, the other of librarians for 
the consideration of the books of the past 
year. At the latter, papers reviewing books in 
the various classes of literature were pre- 
sented, and there was an interesting exhibit of 
the books themselves In the trustees’ meet- 
ing the two subjects discussed were “The dele- 
gation of powers to library committees” and 
“The matter of the rate limitation.” Later in 
the day visits were made to Roundhay Park 
and Kirkstall Abbey, and in the evening the 
annual dinner was given. The following day 
was devoted to excursions by many of the 
members, the business of the meeting being 
at an end. 

The general opinion regarding this confer- 
ence as a whole seems to be that expressed by 
the Atheneum, which says: “The practical 
nature of the papers and discussions made the 
conference one of the most useful and inter- 
esting of those organized by the Library 
Association.” 


State Library Commissions. 


ConNeEcTiIcUT PUBLIC Liprary COMMITTEE: 
Miss C. M. Hewins, secretary, Public Li- 
brary, Hartford 


The Connecticut Public Library Committee 
held a neighborhood meeting for librarians, 
trustees and friends of libraries in the Russell 
Library, Middletown, on Friday, Sept. 18. 
Hon. Charles D. Hine, chairman of the corh- 
mittee, made a statement of its work and 
asked for questions and suggestions of 
changes in its methods. Some of the libra- 
rians present asked that books which had out- 
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grown their popularity in one town might be 
sent to another where they would be new and 
fresh, and others wished for a larger 
tion of fiction in bo ks furnished by the state 
Mr. Hine introduced the subject ot nding 
for small libraries, remarking on the impor- 
tance of sending books to the bindery when 
they are not in good condition instead of 
withdrawing them from circulation for 
months or even years He then im 
Mr. Klunker, of New Britain, 
general talk on binding and the 
in it After a practical dem 
Miss Florence R. Robertson, 0! 
Public Library, on mending 
books, as taught by the lat M 
James, of Wilkes-Barre, to 
one of whom spent a week in Spring ld and 
Hartford in 1902, giving lessons in libraries, 
Mr. Jones, of Bridgeport, and Mr. Neumant 
of New York, gave full information gat 


prices and styles of binding, methods of sew- 
ing, etc 
At the beginning of the afternoon session 


Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson who has been 
for more than a year in the office of the Con 
necticut Public Library Committee, spoke 
upon classification for small libraries, 1m 
pressing upon the librarians present, some of 
whose libraries are not classified, the advan- 
tages of being able to send a reader on any 
special subject to a shelf where all the books 
he wishes to use are grouped to gether. “The 
country librarian,” she said, “usually knows 
where to find every book in his library, but 
if he is ill or on a vacation, he substitute 
who takes his place is at great disadvantage 
if the books are not classed.” Mrs, John- 
son gave a short description of the Dewey 
classification, and urged librarians to adopt a 
system of book arrangement which had al- 
ready been tried and found satisf 
rather than one of their own inventiot 
Miss Caroline M. Hewins, secretary « f the 
committee, gave the closing talk of th 
sion on “Helps in book selection for small 


libraries,” illustrating it by extracts showing 
the untrustworthiness of many book reviews, 
and exhibiting copies of lists 1 sued by the 
New York State Library, the Wisconsin, 
flowa and New Hampshire hbrar mms 
sions, the Connecticut Public Library Com 


mittee, the Buffalo, Springfield and Hartt rd 
public libraries, and “the best hundred books,” 
not fiction, chosen every year by Dr. George 
E. Wire 

About 30 libraries and trust were pres- 
ent. and at least 15 towns, from Milford to 
Willimantic, were represented. Phree neigh- 
borhood meetings have been held under the 
direction of the committee in other parts of 
the state, and others are to follow 

The committee held a meeting in the state 
capitol, Hartford, on Monday, Sept. 21. It 
is just ten years since Its organization, and 
four of the five members (Mr. Hine, Miss 
Hewins, both of Hartford; Rev. Storrs O. 
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Seymour, of Litchfield; Hon, Edwin B. 
Gager, of Derby, and Mr. Nathaniel L. 
Bishop, of Norwich) have held their posi- 
tions since that time. They serve without 
salary, and the yearly appropriation for trav- 
elling expenses and clerical assistance has up 
to this year been only $750, but the legisla- 
ture of 1903 voted $2000 additional annually 
for the extension of the committee’s work in 
sending out travelling libraries, etc., and also 
provided for a Visitor and Inspector of Free 
Public Libraries. At the meeting of Sept. 21 
Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson was appointed 
to this position. Mrs. Johnson, after a course 
at Pratt Institute, was librarian of the Field 
Memorial Library in Conway, Mass., and 
combines practical experience and technical 
knowledge. 

Seventy free public libraries have been ac- 
cepted by the committee since September, 
1893, and receive a yearly grant of books. 
They send lists of what they would like to 
have to the committee, which reserves the 
right to reject any title below standard or 
otherwise unsuitable. The secretary and the 
visitor have seen 18 libraries in the last three 
months, and the visitor has in several cases 
given assistance in cataloging and classifica- 
tion. She has also prepared annotated lists 
of pictures lent by the Colonial Dames of 
Connecticut for exhibition in small libraries. 
The Colonial Dames, the Audubon Society, 
Mr. Charles H. Leeds, of Stamford, and one 
or two women’s clubs have given small trav- 
elling libraries and portfolios of pictures 
which are circulated through the committee's 
office 


New Jersey Pustic Lrprary ComMIssIOoN: 


H. C, Buchanan, secretary, state librarian, 


Trenton. 

The Journal of New Jersey Libraries, 
“published for the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission, with the assistance of the pub- 
lic libraries of the state,” makes its first ap- 
pearance with the number for October, 1903. 
This, it is explained, is “an experimental num- 
ber,” issued in advance of the annual meeting 
of the state library association, where the 
question of its continuance is to be discussed. 
Plans for the proposed Journal are outlined 
at some length, the need of annotated book 
lists prepared by librarians in co-operation be- 
ing especially emphasized. This first number 
contains brief “Suggestions on book buying” 
and an annotated list of “Recent interesting 
books.” The latter includes go titles, of 
which 22 are recommended for purchase by 
small libraries. A good feature is the infor- 
mation given regarding the chief public libra- 
ries of the state — Newark, Jersey City, Tren- 
ton, Plainfield, Montclair, South Orange, 
Madison, and Paterson. A page is given to 
each of these, with record of trustees, libra- 
rian and staff, and a selected list of new books 
recently added. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Deloraine P. Corey, Public Li- 
brary, Malden. 

Secretary: Sam Walter Foss, Public Li- 
brary, Somerville. 

Treasurer: Miss Theodosia Macurdy, Bos- 
ton Public Library. 

A meeting of the Massachusetts Library 
Club was held on Thursday, Oct. 1, in the 
Morrill Memorial Library, at Norwood, with 
Mr. Corey, the president, in the chair. 

rhe first business transacted was the pas- 
sage of memorial resolutions on the deaths of 
Charles Ammi Cutter and Miss M. S. R. 
James. Mr. W. C. Lane gave a brief sketch 
of Mr. Cutter’s life and work, and Miss 
Browne spoke of Miss James’ career since 
she first came to the United States in 1893. 
rhe following resolutions were adopted: 

“The members of the Massachusetts Library Club 
desire to put on record an expression of their sor- 
row at the death of Charles A. Cutter, and of their 
regard for their friend and fellow-worker and first 
president, 

“In Mr. Cutter the librarians of the country have 
lost a master whose ingenuity, industry, grasp of 
details, lucidity of expression, accurate scholarship 
and constructive powers, have given a permanent 
value to his teaching and his work, while his sim- 
plicity, his ready helpfulness, his modesty, his sense 
of humor and his unquenchable zeal have endeared 
him as a friend to all who knew him. 

“The Massachusetts Library Club desires to place 
on record its tribute to the memory of Miss Minnie 
Stewart Rhodes James, who passed away on June 
fifth last. 

“It is therefore: Resolved, That in the death of 
Miss James the Massachusetts Library Club has sus- 
tained a grievous loss, and many of its members 
have been deprived of a valued personal! friend. In- 
terested and enthusiastic in all that pertained to the 
library profession, she was a constant attendant at 
the meetings of the club, and her fund of informa 
tion and experience, gleaned from a wider field than 
it is the fortune of most of us to attain, was al- 
ways freely placed at its disposal, Of a quiet and 
retiring disposition, she yet had the happy faculty 
of making friends, and it can most truthfully be 
said that those who knew her best esteemed her 
most.” 

The chief paper of the morning was then 
read by Mr. Lindsay Swift, on “The diver- 
sion of libraries from their proper institu- 
tional ends.” This paper and the ensuing 
discussion are given in part elsewhere in this 
issue (see p. 713). 

An account of the A. L. A. conference was 
given by Miss Adele Smith, of the Somer- 
ville Public Library, and Mr. Faxon told of 
the post-conference before adjournment to 
the abundant luncheon served in the adjoining 
church. 

The main paper of the afternoon was on 
“The importance of a complete card catalog 
in every library, with a description of the best 
system of card cataloging,” by Miss E. Louise 
Jones, of Waltham. Miss Ida F. Farrar, ot 
the Springfield City Library, opened the dis- 
cussion, followed by Miss Louisa M. Hooper, 
of the Brookline Public Library. The sub- 
ject was considered in general discussion, and 
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there was a lively fire of question and answer 
on specific topics which lasted till the ad- 
journment of the meeting The members 
then made a visit to the Norwood Press be- 
fore returning to Boston. 

MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: J. F. Langton, Public Library, 
St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Faith E. Smith, 
Public Library, Sedalia. 

The fourth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in St. Joseph, Thursday and 
Friday, Oct. 29 and 30, 1903. The program 
will include the following topics: For Oct. 
29: Renting books vs. purchasing, for use of 
library patrons; Loaning of books for pay in 
the smaller library; 3oth: Best aid to the 
study club — from the library standpoint and 
from the club standpoint ; Organization of the 
smaller library; Systems of classification, cat- 
alogs, etc.; Buying of books — what to buy 
and how to buy. 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Adam J. Strohm, Public Li- 
brary, Trenton. 

Secretary: Miss B. G. Carr, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. 

Treasurer: Miss S. S. Oddie, Public Li- 
brary, East Orange. 

The annual meeting of the association will 
be held in Passaic on Wednesday, Oct. 28. 
There will be a morning and an afternoon 
session, and the chief subjects for discussion 
are 1, “A journal of New Jersey libraries,” 
introduced by J. C. Dana; 2, “Statistics,” by 
A. E. Bostwick; 3, “What means can be em- 
ployed to make a public library popular out- 
side of the straight distribution of books?” 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Miss F. Mabel Winchell, Public 
Library, Manchester. 

Secretary: Olin S. Davis, Lakeport. 

Treasurer: Miss Lydia Coleman, Public Li- 
brary, Newington. 

A meeting of the New Hampshire Library 
Association was held at Newington on Sept. 
24, in connection with the tenth anniversary 
of the Langdon Library. About 40 delegates 
were present. 

The meeting was called to order at II a.m. 
by the president, Miss Winchell, and the rec- 
ords of the preceding meeting were read by 
the secretary 

Valentine Coleman, of Newington, on be- 
half of the trustees of Langdon Library, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the members of 
the association, after which E. J. Burnham, 
of Manchester, was introduced and spoke on 
the history of library development in New 
Hampshire. Arthur H Chase, state librarian, 
read a paper on “The relation of the state 
library to the libraries of the state,” empha- 
sizing the point that the state library should 


be for the use of all members of the com- 
munity and the center of library activity in 
the state, and urging state supervision of li- 
brary interests 

Miss Beatrice M. G. Jenkins, of Dover, ie 
hibited and explained a beautiful collection of 
pressed flowers made under the direction of 
Miss Bessie I. Parker of the Dover Public Li- 
brary. 

A discussion followed on “The library and 
the child.” This was opened by Miss Ella W. 
Ricker, librarian of the Fogg Memorial Li- 
brary of South Berwick, Me. She was fol- 
lowed by Miss Doane of Milford and Mrs. 
Woodbury of Bedford, who told of the work 
in their respective towns. The trend of opin- 
ion was that the age limit upon children 
should be removed, and that the public should 
be allowed access to the shelves. 

Luncheon was served in the town hall at 
noon, and in the afternoon the members vis- 
ited the old church and the Langdon Library. 
They then attended the anniversary exercises 
= the library, which were held in the town 


WESTERN MA SSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Mrs. A. J. Hawks, Williams- 
burg. 

Secretary: Miss Elizabeth C. Ray, Holyoke 
Public Library. 

Two library institutes were held under the 
auspices of the club, at Worthington on Sept. 
9 and at Rowe on Sept. I! respectively. At 
the Worthington meeting the chief subject 
was “The librarian, the teacher and the child,” 
opened with a paper by Miss Armstrong, a 
teacher in the local schools, and an address 
by C. D. Hine, of the C necticut Public Li- 
brary Committee. Supper was served by the 
local hosts, and in the evening a second ses- 
sion was held, with addresses on the value of 
books. 

At the Rowe institute Miss Ida Farrar, of 
the Springfield City Library, was the first 
speaker on “What books will do for children,” 
the afternoon session being devoted to this 
cubiect and to the use of books by teachers. 
An evening session was held, at which, be- 
sides formal addresses there was discussion 
of the “Comparative advantage of a private 
house and public building for a library in a 
small town.” 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: W. E. Foster, Public Library, 
Pre vidence 

Secretary-Treasurer: Herbert O. Brigham, 
state librarian, Providence 

Herbert O. Brigham, the newly appointed 
state librarian, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer pro tem. of the Rhode Island Li- 
brary Association, succeeding Frank G. 
tates. the former state librarian, now pro- 
fessor of history at Alfred University. 
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Library Clubs. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: E. W. Gaillard, Webster Free Li- 
brary. 

Secretary: Miss Mary Miller, Equitable Life 
Insurance Library, 120 Broadway. 

Treasurer: Miss E. V. Baldwin, Teachers 
College Library. 

The first meeting of the club for the season 
was held on the afternoon of Thursday, Oc- 
tober 8, at the hall of the board of education, 
Park avenue and soth street. It was devoted 
to one subject, the relations of libraries and 
schools, papers being read by Mr. Charles B. 
Gilbert, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Newark, N. J., and Mr. C. G, Leland, super- 
visor of school libraries of the city, the latter 
describing the plans of the board of education 
for installing small libraries in the public 
schools. Both speakers regarded the use of 
books in school work as necessary to teachers 
and to children; and Mr. Leland stated that 
within a short time the schools of the city 
would be equipped with their own collections 
of books, intended for the class use of teach- 
ers and pupils and for circulation in the 
homes of the children. The system has been 
under consideration for some time and will 
go into operation this winter. 

Amendments to the constitution were pre- 
sented and carried, altering the administra- 
tive organization of the club, by making the 
president the chairman and the two vice-presi- 
dents members of the executive committee. 
The amendments were as follows: 

Section 4, paragraph 2, to read: “The pres- 
ident shall preside at all meetings of the club 
and of the executive committee.” 

Section 5, paragraph 1, to read: “An execu- 
tive committee of five shall be appointed by 
the president for the current year, to which 
all the officers shall be added as ex-officio 
members.” From the paragraph following the 
words “The first-named member shall be the 
chairman, and” are omitted. 


In this connection record should be made of 
the library institute held by the club at Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, on May 27 last, of which 
no report was made at the time. Three ses- 
sions were held in the town hall building, in 
which are the beautiful quarters of the Guiteau 
Public Library. The morning and afternoon 
sessions were devoted to reports from West- 
chester county libraries, addresses, discussions 
and informal debate. In the evening a public 
meeting was held. Mr. W. R. Eastman, Mr. 
A. E. Bostwick, and Dr. James H. Canfield 
made addresses. During the day there was an 
exhibition of library supplies and furniture, 
choice books, rare bindings, book plates and 
old prints. 
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Library Scbools and Training 
Classes. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


Miss Julia D. Brown, class of ‘or, has re- 
signed her position as instructor in the Drexel 
Institute Library School and has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the State University Li- 
brary, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Miss Emma L. Hellings, class of ‘or, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Drexel In- 
stitute Library. 

Miss Martha J. Conner, class of ‘o2, has 
been appointed librarian of the Bloomsburg 
(Pa.) State Normal School. 

Miss Jessie S. Sawyer, class of ’02, resigned 
from the Armour Institute Library to accept 
a position in the cataloging department of the 
Iowa State University Library. 

Miss Miriam B. Wharton, class of ‘02, is 
acting as librarian of the Carnegie Free Li- 
brary, McKeesport, Pa., in the absence of Miss 
Kuhn. 

Miss Hetty Stuart Johnston, class of ‘99, 
assistant in the Drexel Institute Library, was 
married in June to Dr. Edward C. Drake. 

Miss Helen A. Keiser, class of '03, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian in the State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

Miss Marie E. Binford, class of ’03, has 
been engaged to assist in the reorganization 
of the State Library of Virginia. 

Miss Ina Forrest Nelson, class of ’03, has 
been appointed assistant in the West Virginia 
Library, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Miss Daisy M. Smith, class of ’03, has ac- 
cepted the position of children’s librarian in 
the Public Library of Piqua, Ohio. 

Miss Nina K. Preston, class of '03, has been 
made librarian of the Hall-Fowler Memorial 
Library, Ionia, Michigan. 

Miss Jane Evans, class of ’o3, is librarian 
of the Library of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, N. Y. 
city. 

CLASS OF 1903-04. 

Sarah Comly Norris Bogle, Howard, Pa. 

Emma A. Carey, Kennett Square, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Eva Maud Chidester, Evanston, Illinois, 
graduate, Northwestern Academy, North- 
western University, 1901-03. 

Marianna Buckner Clark, Washington, D. C., 
graduate, Convent of the Visitation, George- 
town, D. C. 

Sara Cameron Clark, Unadilla, New York, 
B.A., Woman’s College of Baltimore. 

Eliza Jones Clevenger, Philadelphia, graduate, 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia. 

Lucy Condell, East Orange, N. J., graduate, 
High School, Chicago, III. 

Mary M. Craig, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania, 
Wilson College, 1902-03. 
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Mary Louise Erskine, Newville, Pennsylvania, 
B.A., Wilson College. 

Eleanor Maude Hickin, South Milton, Michi- 
gan, graduate, Elk Rapids High School. 

Frances L. Hobart, Cambridge, Vermont, 
graduate, Burlington High School. 

Ruth Mary Kidder, Bloomfield, N. J., grad- 
uate, Bloomfield High School. 

Grace Lindale, Wyoming, Delaware, graduate, 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 

Cora June Linn, Denver, Colorado, graduate, 
North Side High School, Denver. 

Cornelia Notz, Watertown, Wisconsin, B.A., 
University of Wisconsin; University of 
Pennsylvania, 1902-03. 

Daisy B. Sabin, Hinsdale, Illinois, graduate, 
High School, University of Michigan, 1902- 
03. 

Alice Lilian Smith, Starkey, New York, grad- 
uate, Starkey Seminary, Starkey, 2 
Jennie Fern Scott, Mooresville, Indiana, grad- 

uate, Indiana University. 

Mabel Elizabeth Stryker, « lexandria, Pa., 
graduate, High School; Juniata College, 
1901-02; Wilson College, 1902-03. 

Edna Vickers Thomas, Ednor, Maryland, 
eraduate, George School, Newtown, Pa 
Mary Pembroke Wilde, Ashland, Kentucky, 

graduate, Pasadena High School. 


1OWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The third annual session of the school was 
held at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, from June 22 to Aug. I Miss Esther 
Crawford, of the Cleveland Public Library, 
was chief instructor, as in the previous ses- 
sions, giving the courses in cataloging and 
classification. 

For the first time two classes in cataloging 
were carried parallel —the first-year class 
composed entirely of the regular students en- 
tered for elementary work, and the second- 
year class composed of a limited number of 
students chiefly from former classes, selected 
from applicants whose previous experience 
had fitted them to undertake subject and ana- 
lytic cataloging. In the second-year class one 
lecture hour each week was devoted to “ex- 
perience meeting,” at which the students took 
turn in presenting problems which had trou- 
bled them during their practical library ex- 
perience. As the culmination of their two 
summers’ experience, three of the nine mem- 
bers of the class have decided to fit them- 
selves for entrance to a regular library school, 
while two are hoping for a university educa- 
tion later. One was already a university 
graduate. 

The course in library work for children 
given by Miss Annie Carroll Moore, of Pratt 
Institute Free Library, extended through the 
last two weeks of the session, and consisted 
of morning lectures on methods and afternoon 
book talks. The “List of books recommended 
for a children’s library,” compiled by Miss 
Moore and published by the Iowa Library 
Commission, was used as a basis for the dis- 
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cussion. Lectures on reference work, shelt-list- 
ing, accessioning and loan systems were given 
by Miss Harriet A. Wood, of the university li- 
brary. Each student was given practical ex- 
perience in accessioning and shelf-listing, in 
the preparation of a book for circulation, and 
in the process of charging and discharging 
Lectures on trade bibliography, book buying, 
binding, and repair of books were given by 
Miss Edith Tobitt, librarian of the Omaha 
Public Library, and addresses were made by 
many visiting lecturers and librarians 

Of the 33 students enrolled, 26 were from 
Iowa. four from Nebraska and three trom 
Illinois. Nineteen enrolled for the elementary 
course, nine for the advanced course, and all 
these, with five additional students, took the 
course in library work with children with 
Miss Moore. Harriet A. Woop 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCH 


The fall term opened Wednesday, Oct. 7, 
with the following students: 


Senior class. 


Barker, Beatrice J., Providence, R. | h.B. 
Brown University, 1805. Cataloger Brown 
University Library, 1897-1902 

Clarke, Mary Reynolds, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Wellesley College, 1876-78. Smith College, 
1879-80. Assistant Worcester (Mass. ) Free 
Public Library, 1902. 

Goodrich, Nathaniel Lewis, Utica, N. Y. 
B.A. Amherst College, 1901. 

Ketcham, Ethel Belden, Dover Plains, N. Y. 
B.A. Radcliffe College, 1899. 

Leupp, Harold Lewis, New York City. B.A. 
Cornell University, 1902 

McCollough, Ethel Farquhar, Franklin, Ind. 
Ph.B. Franklin College, 1901. 

McKay, Mabel, Dunkirk, N. Y. Vassar Col- 
lege, 1898-1900. Assistant Brooks Memo- 
rial Library, Dunkirk, N. Y., 1901-2 

Mumford, Rosalie, Detroit, Mich 
College, 1894-96 
Library, 1899-1902. 

Pearson, Edmund Lester, Newburyport, Mass. 
B.A. Harvard University, 1902 

Peck, Harriet, Gloversville, N. Y 
Holyoke College, 1902. 
ville Free Library. 

Reed, Lois Antoinette, Rochester, N. Y. Uni- 
versity of Rochester, 1900-2. Assistant 
University of Rochester Library, 1901-2 

Rose, Ernestine, Bridge Hampton, L. I. B.A. 
Wesleyan University, 1902 

Saleski, Mary Agnes, New York City. B.A. 
Wesleyan University, 1900 Assistant Cir- 
culating Department New York Public Li- 
brary, 1900-2 

Tweedell, Edward David, Providence, R. I. 
Ph.B. Brown University, 1901. Assistant 
Previdence Public Library, 1898-1901. 


Vassar 
Assistant Detroit Public 


B.L. Mt. 


Assistant Glovers- 


Junior class. 
Abraham. Frederika, Rutland, Vt. B.A. Uni- 
versity of Vermont, 1903. 
Attwill, William Henry, Reading, Pa. Mas- 
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sachusetts Institute of Technology, 1882-5. 
S.B. Harvard University, 1900. 

Avery, Maurice Hussey, Nashua, N. H. B.A. 
Dartmouth College, 1903. Assistant 
Nashua (N. H.) Public Library, 1897-99. 

Beal, Minnie M., Ypsilanti, Mich. B.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1901. 

Beattie, Mabelle Benton, Buffalo, N. Y. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1899-1900. _ B.A. 
Washington State Agricultural College, 
1901; M.A. Hiram College, 1903. Libra- 
rian State Normal School Library, Peru, 
Neb., 1808. 

Blanchard, Alice Arabella, Montpelier, Vt. 
B.A. Smith College, 1903. 

Craig, Clara Louisa, Lincoln, Neb. B.A. 
University of Nebraska, 1903. 

Cruikshank, Alice Dorothy, Goshen, N. Y. 
B.A. Smith College, 1902. 

Eaton, Annie Thaxter, New York City. B.A. 
Smith College, 1903. 

Ernst, Marie Antoinette, Watertown, Wis. 
Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis., 
1892-906. B.A. University of Wisconsin, 
1897. Assistant High School Library, La 
Crosse, Wis., 1902-3. 

Frost, Elizabeth Rollins, Dover, N. H. B.L. 
Smith College, 1903. 

Gillette, Fredericka Botsford, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. B.A. University of Michigan, 1903. 

Gilson, Marjary Lawrence, Winthrop, Me. 
B.A. Smith College, 1902. 

Goodwin, John E., Madison, Wis. B.L. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1901. Assistant Mad- 
ison Free Library, 1901-. 

Groves, Mary Mann, Coudersport, Pa. B.A. 
Wilson College, 1903. Assistant Wilson 
College Library, 1902-3. 

Hansen, Nicholas, Minneapolis, Minn. B.A. 
University of Minnesota, 1903. Assistant 
University of Minnesota Library, 1902-3. 

Harron, Mrs. Julia Scofield, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
B.A. Vassar College, 1897. 

Hirshberg, Herbert Simon, Brookline, Mass. 
B.A. Harvard University, 1900. Assistant 
Boston Public Library, 1902-3. Reviser 
Simmons College Library Department, 
1902-3 

Hygen, Dorthea Helene, Kristiania, Norway. 
Ph.B. University of Kristiania, 1890, 

Jewett, Walter Kendall, Pittsfield, Mass. 
B.A. Brown University, 1891. M.D. Har- 
vard University, 1895. 

Linn, Mrs. Frances Burns, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
B.A. Ohio Wesleyan University, 1893. 

McKee, Alice Doty, Aurora, O. Ph.B. Berea 
College, 1903 

Mitchell, S. Louise, Kenosha, Wis. Ph.B. 
Lake Forest College, 1886. 

Mitchell, Sydney Bandcroft, Montreal, Can. 
B.A. McGill University, 1oor. Assistant 
McGill University Library, 1902-3. 

Nerney, May Childs, Albany, N. Y. B.A. 
Cornell University, 1902. Assistant N. Y. 
State Library, 1896-98, 1903-. 

Perkins, William Abbott, Lynn, Mass. B.A. 
Bowdoin College, 1883; M.A., 1886. Yale 


Divinity School, 1885-6. Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1886-8. Harvard University 
Graduate School, 1892-3. Assistant Yale 
Divinity School Library, 1885-6 

Post, Aurelian, Clinton, N. Y. B.A. Hamil- 
ton College, 1891; M.A., 1899. B.D. Yale 
Divinity School, 1895. 

Solis-Cohen, Leon M., New York City. B.S. 
College of the City of New York, 1899. 
Vogleson, Helen Elizabeth, Columbiana, O. 
Lake Erie College, 1898-1900. B.A. Mt. 

Holyoke College, 1903. 

Wright. Rebecca Whitney, Montpelier, Vt. 
B.A. Radcliffe College, 1903. 

Wynkoop, Asa, New York City. B.A. Rut- 
gers College, 1887. Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, 1892. Fellow in Philoso- 
phy at Columbia University, 1892-3. 


CALENDAR FOR I8TH SCHOOL YEAR, 1903-4. 


School opens Wednesday a.m., Oct. 7. 

Election Day, holiday, Tuesday, Nov. 3. 

Thanksgiving recess begins Wednesday 
noon, Nov. 25. 

Thanksgiving recess ends Monday noon, 
Nov, 30. 

Lectures begin Monday p.m., Nov. 30. 

Christmas recess begins Thursday a.m., 
Dec. 24. 

Christmas recess ends Monday p.m., Jan. 4, 
1904. 

Lectures begin Tuesday a.m., Jan. 5. 

Lincoln’s birthday, holiday, Friday, Feb. 12. 

Washington's birthday, holiday, Monday, 
Feb. 22. 

Visit to New England libraries Wednesday, 
April 6-Monday, April 18. 

Lectures begin Tuesday a.m., April 19. 

Decoration Day, holiday, Monday, May 30. 

Summer course begins Thursday a.m., May 
19. 
School closes Friday p.m., June 24. 
Summer course closes Thursday p.m., June 
30. SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


In pursuance of the plan announced last 
spring, the school began on Sept. 15 its ex- 
periment of two weeks’ practice for the in- 
coming class before beginning the regular 
term work. The work assigned, all simple, 
everyday work, such as novices can easily 
master. is as follows: 

Reading room, one day: checking and plac- 
ing of magazines and papers; using Cumula- 
tive Index in search of material on questions 
assigned; clipping mewspapers for scrap- 
books. 

Children’s room, three days: revision of 
the shelves; registration routine; charging 
and discharging of books; helping the chil- 
dren; collecting references for bulletin work; 
classification of books in this department; 
problems in selecting books; problems in find- 
ing reterences. 

Delivery room, three days: registration 
desk work, charging and discharging of 
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books, replacing books on shelves; learning 
the classification of the books in the stack; 
rearranging fiction in alphabetical order by 
author, regardless of distinctions of nation- 
ality. 

Reference and Art reference rooms, one 
day each: taking of inventory of the shelves; 
study of reference material in shape of lists; 
study of indexes; learning the arrangement 
of the periodical reference room; solution of 
problems requiring use of definite reference 
books. 

Cataloging room, one day: labelling, past- 
ing and otherwise preparing books for the 
shelves. 

The students’ day of practice is six hours 
in length, groups of three to six being as- 
signed to each room at a time. Each group 
has one hour per day of practice in library- 
hand, and a brief reading-list of articles on 
leading features of the library movement has 
been prepared, which they are required to 
read during the two weeks at the rate of not 
more than one article a day. So far the ex- 
periment seems an unqualified success, judg- 
ing from the testimony of the library depart- 
ments and of the students themselves. By 
the beginning of the regular term, Sept. 29, 
all unfamiliarity with the library and awk- 
wardness in its use will have worn off, and 
the class will feel as if it were veritably their 
laboratory. 

Twelve of the class have had library ex- 
perience: two as librarians, four as regular as- 
sistants, and six as voluntary or temporary 
assistants; while two have had previous train- 
ing in library schools. Two of the class of 
1903 have returned for extra work, making a 
total of 27 students doing first-year work. 
This year’s class will be present during the 
time of two interesting changes —that of the 
delivery-room into an open-shelf room, with 
all its attendant features, and the re-registra- 
tion for the first time of the library's bor- 
rowers, which will probably begin with the 
year 1904. 

Five students have entered for second-year 
work, or the advanced course, taking the In- 
stitute normal examinations, which, if their 
work during the coming year should be satis- 
factory, will entitle them to the diploma of 
Pratt Institute. 

The class of 1903 is engaged in library work 
at present, with but few exceptions 

Miss Margarethe Fritz, of Berlin, class of 
’o3, sailed for Germany on Sept. 15, after a 
summer of practice in the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. Miss Fritz’s brother is a well- 
known German librarian, at Charlottenburg, 
and his sister hopes soon to join him in the 
professional ranks. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 


The school opened Sept. 16 with 32 candi- 
dates for degrees in 1904 and 40 new stu- 
dents, while two others are spreading the 


course over more than two years Of the 32 
seniors, seven only were prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, six hold bachelor’s degrees, 
10 have had library experience, and 10 have 
heen teachers. Of the 40 new students, only 
10 were prepared at the University of Ili- 
nois, 15 have bachelor’s degrees and two of 
these hold master’s degrees also, 13 have had 
library experience and 20 have been teachers. 

The Library Club held its opening meeting 
in the Woman's Gymnasium, Sept. 26. This 
was of a social nature, to welcome the new 
people connected with the library school. 
The guests were received by Mrs Gertrude 
Fox Hess, president of the club; Miss Jayne, 
dean of women, and the director of the 
school. The evening was spent 1n singing 
college songs and in dancing 

All of the students are this year seated in 
the school room over the stack, while the cat- 
aloging which was formerly done there has 
been moved to the main floor to the room oc- 
cupied by the seniors for the past two years. 
A large lecture room has been furnished on 
the ground floor, so that the school 1s more 
comfortably situated than ever 

The publication of Miss Frances Simpson’s 
thesis on the history of the evolution of the 
library furnishes a valuable text-book for the 
class in history of libraries. As Miss Simp- 
son was instructor in history of libraries for 
two years before presenting her thesis, the 
work is based on actual experience, and it 1s 
hoped that it may benefit other library 
schools, and reduce the amount of note tak- 
ing inevitable in lecture courses 

Advanced bibliography this semester is 
given by the College of Literature and Arts 
in a course called Bibliography ot history and 
the social sciences 

Various professors in the political science 
group mect the class and assign problems, 
reading lists and book reviews, and correct 
all of the work. Several seminars will be in- 
troduced. Dean Kinley has met the class 
twice a week since the opening 

Mr. Francis K. W. Drury, assistant libra- 
rian of Rutgers College, has been appointed 
assistant in the order department o! the uni- 
versity library. 


PEKSONAL NOTES 


Mrs. Martha B Clark, ‘96, is cataloging 
the library of Park College, at Parkville, Mo. 

Miss Minnie E. Sears, ‘oo, has resigned as 
assistant cataloger at the University of Ih- 
nois to accept the position of head cataloger 
at Bryn Mawr College Library 

Miss Frances Simpson, 00 and ’03, has 
changed from head cataloger to reterenct li- 
brarian at the University o! [linos 

Miss Jessie A. Carroll ‘or, has resigned the 
position of assistant cataloget at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati to accept a simi ir position 
at the University of California 

Miss Mabel K. Davison, ‘01, has resigne das 
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assistant librarian of the Joliet (Il!.) Public 
Library to return to the library school for the 
second — s work. 

Miss Fannie E. Jones, ’o1, has resigned as 
assistant in the library ar the University of 
West Virginia on account of ill health. 

Miss Amy C. Moon, ’ot, has resigned as re- 
viser in the Illinois State Library School to 
accept a position as assistant cataloger in the 
Carnegie Library of 


Miss Priscilla Pickrell, 'o1, has been elected 
librarian of the Public Li- 
brary. 


Miss Ruth Abbott, ’o2 and 03, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library of the School 
of Education at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Edith Clark, ’o2, was married on June 
1o to Mr. Frank Henry Burr, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Miss Grace Goodale, ’o2 and ‘03, resigned 
her position as assistant cataloger in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library to become instructor 
in library economy and cataloger at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Miss Edna L. Goss, ‘02, reference assistant 
at the University of Illinois, has accepted the 
position of assistant cataloger at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Miss Mabel Hayward, ’o2 and ‘03, has been 
elected assistant in the Gail Borden Public 
Library at Elgin, Il 

Miss Ida M. Spaulding, ‘02, was married 
on May 20 to Mr. Ralph Albert Miner, of 
Portland, Ore. 

Miss Edna C. Vance, ‘o2 and '03, was mar- 
ried on June 10 to Mr. John J. Spriggs, of 
Louisville, Tl. 

Miss Eugenia Allin, ’03, has been appointed 
substitute librarian at the Millikin University, 
Decatur, III. 

Miss Mary L. Boggs, ’03, was married in 
September to Mr. Edward Murray East, in- 
structor in chemistry at the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Miss Jane W. Brotherton, ‘03, is organizing 
the library at Franklin, Ohio. 

Miss Willis K. Garver, 03, is organizing 
the Pekin (Ill.) Public Library. 

Miss Fanny R. Jackson, '03, has been ap- 
pointed periodical ‘and binding clerk and in- 
structor in public documents at the University 
of Illinois 

Miss Grace O. Kelley, ‘03, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cataloger at the University 
of Illinois 

Miss Helen T. Kennedy, '03, has been 
elected cataloger at the Jacksonville (IIl.) 
Public Library 

Miss Emma Grace Lefler, ’03, has been sub- 
stituting in the order department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Miss Alice C. Mann, ‘03, has been substi- 


‘ tuting for the librarian of the Champaign 


Public Library 
Miss Mary Alice Matthews, ’03, has a po- 
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sition as assistant cataloger in the Library of 
Congress. 

Miss Julia W. Merrill, ‘03, was instructor 
in the Wisconsin Summer Library School, 
and has been retained as assistant in the Wis- 
consin Library Commission. 

Miss Bertha T. Randall, ’03, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in library economy at the 
University of Illinois. 

Miss Alta L. Stansbury, ’03, has been 
elected librarian at Port Huron, Mich. 

Miss Marietta L. Street, '03, is organizing 
the Normal School Library at Kirksville, Mo. 

Miss Anne D. Swezey, '03, has been organ- 
izing the library at Ishpeming, Mich. 

Miss Carrie B. Sheldon, ’04, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Carnegie 
Library at Ottawa, Kan. 

Miss Marie L. Walds, ’o4, has been ap- 
pointed reference assistant at the University 
of Illinois. 


Reviews. 


Burcer, Konrad. The printers and publishers 
of the xv. century with lists of their works: 
Index to the Supplement to Hain’s Reper- 
torium  bibliographicum, etc. London, 
Henry Sotheran & Co., 1902. 2 Il, pp. xiii., 
(1), 354, 8vo. [This collates the 50 copies 
of the separate issue; in the Copinger vol- 
ume it covers pp. xili., (1), 317-670.] 


Herr Konrad Burger, the industrious com- 
piler of this invaluable key to 15th-century 
printers and publishers, is already well known 
to a small circle of kindred spirits in Ameri- 
ca, In 1887, while serving as secretary to the 
Kgl. Kunstgewerbe — Museum of Berlin, he 
was called to become the custodian of the 
newly-founded Buchgewerbe — Museum at 
Leipsic, and since April, 1893, has _ been 
librarian of the Boérsenverein der deutschen 
Buchhandier in this chief book-mart of the 
Fatherland. This 1s not the place to enumer- 
ate the titles of his numerous monographic 
contributions to the various departments of 
bibliography and the domain of bookmaking, 
save to say en passant that his work is of a 
character which has gained for him a very 
respectable rank among his native confreres. 

Hain’s “Repertorium bibliographicum,” al- 
though published about three-quarters of a 
century ago, held the first place as a general 
bibliographical source for fifteenth-century is- 
sues of the printing-press. That it was in 
places inaccurate and to a degree incomplete, 
was patent to those who had occasion to in- 
vestigate in this field. The need of a revision, 
enlargement or supplement was for some time 
under serious discussion, How should it be 
done? Who would dare to undertake this 
herculean task? Dr. W. A. Copinger was so 
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bold as to undertake it, and succeeded in ac- 
complishing it with remarkable credit to him- 
self and within a reasonable period of time 
This “Supplement to Hain” expanded itself 
to three volumes, namely, Vol. 1, Part i 
(1895), being corrections to Hain; Vol. 1, 
Part ii (1808), supplementary titles from 
Abano-Ovidius; and Vol. 2, Part ii (1902), 
in continuation, from Pablo-Zutphania, with 
the addition of Burger’s full index, to which 
we refer here specifically. 

The index was not originally contemplated 
by the publishers, Sotheran & Co.. but very 
fortunately was an afterthought. Burger had 
already partly tried his hand on the subject 
in his “Register” to the original work of 
Hain, which appeared in 1891 as the eighth 
‘Beiheft” to the Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen. In his preface to that work he 
seid: “I remark in conclusion that the present 
Register contains only what is in Hain, as 
well as his patent errors. A supplement in 
course of preparation will give not merely 
improvements, but also additions to Hain, 
from particular works, as Maittaire, Denis, 
Panzer, Brunet, Graesse, etc.” 

In this work Burger adopted an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement by printers and places of 
printing, giving also a chronological conspec- 
tus of books which are dated but lack place 
or name of printer; an index of books lacking 
place, year and printer, and another index of 
things, with an alphabetical series of printers 
and booksellers. 

The new work appended to Copinger, of 
which also fifty copies have been printed as 
separates but not for sale, is a great improve- 
ment and enlargement over the former work. 
It is in fact a new work, for even the older 
matter has been materially expanded. In the 
1891 publication the print occupied the full 
width of the page, whereas in the present in- 
dex the arrangement is in double columns; 
the font is smaller, and the general appear- 
ance neater and more methodical. This ac- 
counts for the fact that the earlier work ac- 
tually occupies more pages than the present 
one. 

The new work contains a list of all print- 
ers of the fifteenth century, with a chrono- 
logical review of all their impressions, so far 
as they are described or referred to in Camp- 
bell’s “Annales de la typographie néerlan- 
daise.” Hain’s “Repertorium bibliographi- 
cum,” Copinger’s “Supplement to Hain,” Pel- 
lechet’s “Catalogue général des incunables 
des bibliothéques publiques de France,” vol. 
1, and Proctor’s “Index to the early printed 
books in the British Museum.” When it 
seemed to him necessary, he referred also to 
other works, ¢.g., Panzer’s “Annales Latini” 
and his German “Annalen,” a manuscript list 
cf German incunabula furnished by Dr. O. 
Schrader, Thierry-Poux’s “Prémiers monu- 
ments de l'imprimerie de France,” and works 
by Péricaud, Baudrier, Claudin, Macfarlane, 
and Haebler. 
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The order of the work is alphabetical; the 
names of printers are given in the form 
adopted by themselves, and the work of each 
printer is arranged chronologically. Burger 
states: “I have not made a difference between 
works appearing with and without the print- 
er’s name. For easy reference I have ar- 
ranged each title in a line. To the original 
dates I have added the dates now in use. 
Whether I have always succeeded in arriving 
at the proper date cannot be discussed here. 
_.. The impressions issued s. a. and s, n. 
have been added at the end of the work of 
each printer so far as they could not be dated 
approximately after Mr. Proctor’s method. 
Then follow references to the publishers, to 
those who have paid for the printing and to 
cther printers and printing societies with 
whom the printer has been connected.” A 
second list, though brief, presents im chrono- 
logical order books with a date or for which 
a date has been approximated by Proctor’s 
method, but which are minus names of place 
or printer. About two thousand impressions 
were excluded, because they lacked all finger 
marks for identification, namely, printer’s 
name, place and date. 

So far as we have had opportunity to test 
the work it has exhibited accuracy, but only 
time and abundant use can speak authorita- 
tively on this point. It has been with Burger 
a labor of love and was largely prepared 
“after the day's toil was over” — therefore all 
the greater is the merited praise. With char- 
acteristic fitness Burger has dedicated the 
book to the memory of the late Mlle. Marie 
Pellechet and Gottfried Reichhart. 

Victor Hvuco PALTsITs. 


Lonpon Liprary. Catalogue of the London 
Library, St. James Square, London; by C. 
T. Hagberg Wright. London, Williams & 
Norgate, 1903. I P. ]., xiii, [1], 1620 p. 
28 x 20!2cm. 


To have cataloged successfully in one vol- 
ume a library of 220,000 books is an achieve-, 
ment of which the librarian of the London 
Library may well be proud. The pre face to 
this portly but not too weighty work makes 
most interesting reading for those who have 
to do with cataloging problems. In connec- 
tion with the preface it will be well to con- 
sult the notice of the catalog which appeared 
in the Library for April, 1903, as fuller de- 
tails are given than are to be found in the 
catalog itself. The work appears to have 
been particularly well done, combining brev- 
ity, conciseness, and gor id printing in a very 
unusual manner. At the same time that so 
much emphasis has been laid on brevity, room 
has nevertheless been found for much de- 
tailed analysis of sets of memoirs, monu- 
menta, etc. The ordinary entries are, how- 
ever, extremely short, having been com- 
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pressed almost to the measure of a “title-a- 
line” catalog, while bibliographical details 


have been rigidly suppressed. Much use, al- 
most excessive use in fact, has been made of 
abbreviation. 

While the typography, the form of entry, 
and the method of this catalog afford most 
interesting material for study, it will be wise, 
perhaps, to confine our detailed examination 
to the cost of making and publishing this 
volume, as set forth in the preface. The 
project of printing a new catalog was, it 
appears, taken up in 1894 and the work 
brought to a successful conclusion early in 
The committee in charge of the work 


1903. 
was headed by Sir Leslie Stephen, and 
included Austin Dobson, Frederic Harrison, 


“The cataloging staff con- 
sisted of the librarian (Mr. Hagberg 
Wright), the late Mr. Russell, and two, re- 
cently three, junior assistants. In August, 
1901, the sudden death of Mr. Russell... 
greatly impeded the task of cataloging the 
large collections and serial publications, and 
of revising and editing for press the slips on 
which the entries were made. . . . One of the 
assistants began his labors in the cataloging 
room in 1895 at the age of 14, and the other 
in 1898 at the age of 16, both having come 
straight from school. Their diligence and 
application have been exceptional. The cat- 
aloging of 220,000 volumes (omitting large 
collections and serial publications of socie- 
ties) occupied three years, from June, 1895, 
to July, 1898, giving an average of 260 vol- 
umes for each working day, at a cost of £100 
for every 32,000 volumes. Then the revision 
and editing for the press of the slips on which 
the entries were made occupied three and a 
half years more, from August, 1898, to Feb- 
ruary, 1902. 

“The printing was begun in February, 1902, 
and has been carried on by Messrs. Spottis- 
woode & Co., Ltd., with remarkable rapidity 
and completeness. This firm ... provided a 
special set of types, machinery, and staff of 
compositors and readers. They have com- 
pleted a work of a peculiarly complicated na- 
ture, which probably contains 2,170,000 
words, within 12 months, sending out the 
quarto sheets at the rate of eight pages (or 
8000 words) per diem... . 

“The total cost of preparing the ms. copy 
and of printing and binding an edition of 
3000 copies of the catalog (irrespective of 
the labors of the librarian in editing the en- 
tire work) has amounted to £4250. 

These figures are little short of startling. 
Making every possible allowance for the help 
received from persons other than the catalog- 
ing staff, and for the constant oversight and 
participation of the librarian, the rate per 
day and the extraordinary cheapness of the 
work are, I think, absolutely unprecedented. 


and Sidney Lee. 


These figures should be compared with the 
paper read by Mr. 


Whitney at the Atlanta 
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conference of the A. L. A.,* in order that 
their full significance may appear. Mr. 
Whitney estimated (p. 9) that there were 
then (July, 1898,) 500,000 volumes in the 
Boston Public Library, which would fall 
within the scope of a printed catalog. He 
also estimated that the average page would 
contain at the utmost 50 entries. This Eng- 
lish catalog by dint of double columns, ab- 
breviations, and omissions, contains an aver- 
age of 104 entries to the page. Mr. Whitney 
assumed that the best rate of progress in 
printing would be five such pages of 50 en- 
tries daily. We have seen that eight pages 
containing twice as many entries (but prob- 
ably about the same number of words as Mr. 
Whitney's estimate), was the daily average 
in printing the London Library Catalogue. 
His lowest estimate of the time required to 
print a catalog for the Boston Public Li- 
brary with 1,200,000 titles was 16 years. The 
printing of the catalog of this collection of 
but little less than half the size of the Boston 
Public Library in 1808, although containing 
probably much less than half the number of 
titles proposed by Mr. Whitney, took exactly 
one year. The typographical difficulties (Mr. 
Whitney estimated that the catalog of the 
Boston Public Library would fill at least 30 
volumes) would perhaps disappear in the 
same ratio. 

But after all, making all allowances for 
good oversight, and for the organization 
which saves labor, the figures for the cost of 
preparing the catalog for the press are the 
most novel. <A cost of £100 for 32,000 vol- 
umes is well nigh unheard of cheapness. One 
is tempted to question the number of items 
included in that estimate very closely, and to 
reject the figure of a cent and a half per vol- 
ume as utterly ridiculous for libraries hav- 
ing a modern standard. _ But, on the other 
hand, here is the book, well made, well 
printed, serviceable, a credit to any library. 

It would be extremely interesting to libra- 
rians whose collections are no larger than 
those of the London Library to know more 
of the details of the preparation of this work, 
and especially of the method of computing 
the cost of preparing the ms. for the printer. 
If any library of 220,000 volumes can print 
an edition of 3000 copies of its catalog at a 
total expense of less than $22,000, exclusive 
of the librarian’s salary, printed catalogs are 
by no means such an impossibility as has 
been assumed. And it is to be noted that, 
although begun in 1895, the catalog as printed 
contains the titles of all books added up to 
Dec. 31, 1901. Surely whether or no we like 
the form of entry adopted, or accept the fig- 
ures given as explaining the total cost, we 
have in this volume a decidedly interesting 
and wholly creditable piece of work 

Ws. Warner Brsuop. 


* Proceedings | p- Lipmary JOURNAL, vol. 
24, 1899. 
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Library Economy and bistory. 


GENERAL. 
James, (ed.) The International direc- 


of booksellers and bibliophiles’ man- 


CLEGG, 
tory 
ual, including lists of the public libraries of 


the world, publishers, book collectors, 
learned societies and institutions, universi- 
ties and colleges, etc., etc. Rochdale, 


James Clegg, 1903. 11-+384 P. 

This is the sixth edition of this work and 
is edited on the same lines as the one of 1899 
_-the fifth. Of the libraries of the world 
3505 are included in this volume, So1 being in 
the United States. 

Mayer, Alfred Goldsborough. 
efficiency of our museums. 


Educational 
(In North 


American Review, 1903. 177: 504 

569. ) 

Urges the importance of libraries in con- 
nection with museums. “It is shameful to 


record that 12 of the leading museums of the 

United States are expending on the average 

but one per cent. of their annual incomes 

upon books.” 

Wuarton, Edith. The vice of reading. (In 
North American Review, Oct., 1993. 
513-521.) 

A clever protest against “mechanical” read- 
ing and an endeavor to show the harm done 
to literature by the mechanical reader. 


177: 


ZvuesLtn, Charles. American municipal pro- 
gress: chapters in municipal sociology (The 
citizens’ library). New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1902. 5+380 P. ia. 

The chapter on public libraries (pages 173- 
205) isa good review of present-day activities 
in city libraries. 

LOCAL. 

Boston Atheneum. Augusta W. 
The Boston Atheneum. (In New England 
Magazine, October, 1903, P- 167-185.) 

An interesting sketch of the history of the 
library from its inception, with illustrations 
of interior and exterior of the present build- 
ing and portraits of the first, fourth, and pres- 
ent librarians. 

Cedar Falls (Ja.) P. L. The Carnegie- 
Dayton Library building was dedicated on 
Sept. 24. The building was erected at a cost 
of $15,000, given by Andrew Carnegie, on a 
site presented to the city by Mrs. M N. Day- 
ton. It is of pressed brick, trimmed with 
Bedford stone. 

Cincinnati (O.) P. L. (Rpt. — year end- 

ing June 30, 1902.) This report is so belated 

that the information it conveys is in general 
already familiar. The statistics are as fol- 
lows: 


Added 30,854 v., 6104 pm.; total 235,- 
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Issued, home use 7 


41.855 pm 
Receipts 


registration 43,070 
2.22; expenses $102,181.37. 
Mr. Hodges gives a most interesting review 

of the plans and activities of the library, 

touching especially on the system of trav elling 
libraries maintained and on the work done 
for the blind 

Columbia University L 
cards to the general public 
been much restricted, and an effort is being 
made to confine the use of the library closely 
to students and others connected with the unt- 
versity. Dr. Canfield, according to the Even- 
Post, is quoted as follows upon the new 
regulations: “The Columbia Library wes be- 
ginning to be looked upon as a public li- 
brary; it 1s not a public library Peopie, when 
they had nothing better to do, dropped into 
our periodical room The demands upon the 
library made by the officers and students are 
very heavy, and we have decided not to grant 
readers’ privileges to outsiders except to meet 
the needs of those engaged in W wk which 
cannot well be carried on at the other hbra- 
ries of the city.” 

Connellsville, Pa. Carnegie F. 1 \ meet- 
ing of the teachers of the Connellsville public 
schools was held in the high school building 
on Sept. 14, when Miss Anna Day, the libra- 
ian, outlined the co-operative work planned 
to bring the library into closer relations with 
the schools. “Re serve” books on special sub- 
jects are placed at the disposal of teachers, a 
teachers’ corner has been established at the 
library, and a Friday afternoon “story hour” 
for school children has been arranged for. 

Denver (Colo.) P. L. The library was 
opened in its new quarters in La Veta Place 
on Sept. 2. The new rooms are a great 1m- 
provement over the old ones, in giving more 


O14 V 
Present 


The issue of read 


ers’ has recently 


ing 


space and ample light and permitting more 
systematic arrangement. A children’s room 
has been provided on the ground floor, ad- 


joining the newspaper reading room. The 
open-shelf system previously in operation has 
been discontinued, and a new catalog has 
been issued. The delivery room oc the 
second floor of the building, where also} the 
librarian’s office; and the main reading and 
reference rooms are on the third floor. The 
present building 1s only temporary, until the 
funds required by Andrew Carnegie to as 
sure his gift of $200,000 for a building are 
secured 

Farmington, Me. Cutler Memorial L. The 
Cutler Memorial Library was dedicated on 
Wednesday, Sept. 9. All the schools of the 
village were closed, and for two hours busi- 
ness was practically suspended, The presen- 
tation address was made by Rev. Charles H. 
Cutler, of Bangor, and an address was also 
given by Rev. Lyman Abbott, of New York 
City 

The building, which was erected at a total 
cost of about $40,000, is of light granite The 
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entrance is into a main hall 14x8 feet; on 
the left is a circular delivery room opening 
from the stack room, and on this floor also 
are reading room, children’s room and libra- 
rian’s office. All fittings are carefully se- 
lected and most artistic. 


Kent (O.) F. L. The Carnegie Library 
building, erected at a cost of $10,000, was 
opened to the public on the afternoon of 
Sept. 26. 

Louisville (Ky.) P. L. With the appoint- 
ment on Sept. 14 of Anderson H. Hopkins as 
librarian, the trustees have taken up actively 
the plans for the Carnegie building. Mr. 
Hopkins visited Louisville on Sept. 20, for 
consultation with the trustees and the build- 
ing committee. Plans for the building will 
be submitted in competition by 10 architects, 
five from Louisiana and five from outside the 
state, to be chdsen by the trustees. Each 
competing architect will receive a fee of $200, 
and decision upon the plans will be rendered 
by Professor W. R. Ware, of Columbia, and 
Mr. Hopkins, who were selected by the trus- 
tees to serve as judges. The building, as is 
well known, will be erected from the fund of 
$250,000, given for the purpose by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Maryland Diocesan L., Baltimore. An his- 
torical sketch of the library by G. B. Utley 
appears in The Maryland Churchman for 
October. Its history dates from 1871, when a 
legacy received by Bishop Whittingham was 
applied by him to the erection of a building 
“to be used forever as a library by the bishop 
of the diocese and his successors. On the 
death of Bishop Whittingham, in 1871, it was 
found that he had bequeathed all his books, 
papers and letters not of a private nature to 
the Convention of the Diocese of Maryland, 
the library to be known as the Stinnecke 
Maryland Episcopal Library, in memory of 
the giver of the legacy which had made pos- 
sible the erection of the building. A library 
committee was appointed by the convention 
ot 1880, and Miss Margaret Harrison Whit- 
tingham, the daughter of the bishop, was 
unanimously chosen librarian. The collec- 
tion at this time, consisting only of Bishop 
Whittingham’s bequest, contained about 12,- 
000 volumes, about 2000 volumes having been 
added since 1871. 

“In the following decade the library had a 
steady but slow growth, principally from do- 
nations, as there was little money for the pur- 
chase of books. The records of the diocese 
were deposited in the library building under 
the care of Miss Whittingham. A lending de- 
partment was organized in 1889, which grew 
rapidly, largely through gifts and bequests. 
A fee of $1 a year was charged for the loan 
of books, this payment being requested from 
parishes rather than from clergymen. With 
the gift in 1896 of the Dalrymple collection of 
Sooo v., enlarged quarters became an impera- 
tive necessity, and at the convention of 1897 


the sum of $25,000 was voted for providing a 
suitable place for the library. Property ad- 
joining the bishop’s residence and the old 
building was secured, the necessary alterations 
were made, and the Dalrymple collection, the 
lending department, the records of the dio- 
cese, and the overflow of the Whittingham 
collection were removed to the new building. 
In September, 1899, the post of associate li- 
brarian was created and filled by William 
Franklin Koopman, who died on April 25, 
1901. He was succeeded in September of 
that year by George Burwell Utley, the pres- 
ent librarian. Miss Whittingham, librarian 
of the Diocesan Library since its organiza- 
tion, died on Feb. 11, 1903. 

“Several valuable donations have recently 
been made. In 1898 Mrs. Charles F. Mack- 
lin gave the library of her father, the late 
Judge William A. Stewart, consisting of 770 
volumes, mostly theological. In this present 
year (1903) the library has received nearly 
600 volumes of choice matter from one of 
Maryland’s venerable presbyters, the Rev. 
John W. Nott, D.D. The library is not 
wholly classified as yet. Until this work is 
completed the exact number of volumes it 
contains cannot be ascertained. The number 
is probably a little more than 30,000 volumes, 
besides the valuable and extensive collection 
of parish records, Maryland ms. history, and 
other valuable matter which compose the 
records of the diocese.” 

Nashua, N. H. Hunt Memorial L. The 
John M. Hunt Memorial Library was opened 
on the morning of Sept. 28, without formal 
exercises. The building has a fine central lo- 
cation, the site upon which it stands having 
cost $35,000, and the building and equipment 
$50,000, the latter sum being the gift of Mrs. 
Mary A. and Miss Mary E. Hunt. 

The library is of the Elizabethan Gothic 
style of architecture, of brick with heavy 
sandstone trimmings. The main building is 
low, being but one story in height, with a 
large wing extending on one side. From the 
center of the building rises an imposing clock 
tower. The windows are deep, long and nar- 
row and set with leaded panes of glass. The 
main entrance opens into a tiled entry. Dark 
oaken panels rise about half way to the ceil- 
ing and the remainder of the wall is in dark 
red finish. Through an arched opening one 
passes to the general delivery room of the 
building. To the right is the entrance to the 
general reading room. Over the entrance to 
this room is hung the portrait of the late Mr. 
Hunt, the only memorial to him within the 
building. To the left is the delivery counter. 
The trustees’ room and the librarian’s room 
open from the delivery room. To the right of 
the main doorway is the large and handsome 
reading room, richly fitted up and equipped 
with wall shelves. The two-storied stack was 
installed by the Library Bureau. 

New York P. L. Whistler’s recent death 
and the resultant increased interest in his 
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work and personality form the obvious raison 
d'etre of the exhibition with which the Print 
Department of the New York Public Library 
in the Lenox Library building has opened the 
present season. The show consists of a se- 
lection from Whistler's best and most char- 
acteristic etchings, some of his lithographs, a 
number of photographs of paintings (includ- 
ing the portraits of his mother and of Car- 
lyle, the White Girl, and some nocturnes), 
portraits and caricatures of the artist, and 
some Whistler literature. The etchings in- 
clude examples of work done at various stages 
of his career, and well illustrate the variety 
of his method. In the print galleries on the 
floor above the Arundel prints have given 
way to an exhibit of etchings by Felix Brac- 
quemond, selected, like the Whistler prints, 
from the rich resources of the Avery collec- 
tion. 

The Evening Post for Oct. 3 contains an 
article describing the use of books by chil- 
dren at the Chatham Square branch, entitled 
“Tew babes at the library” — extremely in- 
teresting and suggestive in its portrayal of 
racial traits. 


Oskaloosa, La. The new Carnegie Library, 
erected at a cost of $20,000, was opened on 
Sept. 7. It is two-storied, of pressed brick, 
trimmed with terra cotta, and centrally lo- 
cated. It contains about 5000 volumes. 


Rockville (Ct.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Judge Dwight Loomis, of Hartford, the 
library receives a bequest of $500. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) F. P. L. (13th rpt.— 


Added 4317; 


New reg- 
istration 1223: total cardholders 6001. Re- 
ceipts $13,551.67; expenses $13,475.04. 

The most important event of the year was 
the opening of the Carnegie branch building, 
which has been previously described in these 
pages. The usefulness of this branch illus- 
trates “the good accomplished by the placing 
of books, even in comparatively small collec- 
tions, where they are readily accessible to the 
people. With delivery stations and two col- 
lections in school houses, the best circulation 
the library had heretofore obtained in the 
southern portion of the city had been less 
than 1800 yearly, this not counting, of course, 
the few books taken from the library by peo- 
ple who used it direct. From an experience 
of five months, it is safe to estimate that be- 
tween twelve and fifteen thousand volumes 
will be issued for home use the coming year, 
besides a large use of the library for refer- 
ence and reading purposes. 

“There is need at this time for more 
branches in the northern and eastern portions 
of the city. From the standpoint of reaching 
and benefiting the masses, the duplication of 
books that are suitable for the many through 
branches is preferable to piling up on shelves 
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in the main library books valuable only to 
the few.” 


San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. The corner- 


stone of the branch library building given to 
the city by Andrew B. McCreery was laid on 
Sept. 19 with elaborate exercises by the Or- 
der of Native Sons of the Golden West. 

At the election held on Sept. 29 the propo- 
sition was carried to issue bonds for $1,647,- 
ooo for a public library building and site. 


Shrewsbury, Mass. Jubal Howe Memorial 
L. The library building established from the 
fund bequeathed to the town by Jubal Howe, 
who died in 1874, was dedicated on Sept. 24. 
The address of the day was made by Senator 
George F. Hoar. This fund was left im trust 
until the death of Mr. Howe's daughter, which 
took place in 1898, and it was appraised in 
March. 1002, at $51,600, at which time the 
town voted to devote a portion of the amount 
to the erection of a library building. The 
building cost in all $30,609.60, and was 
planned by Barker & Nourse, of Worcester. 
It is situated on an attractive site east of the 
town hall. It has underpinnings to the first 
story of granite, and above the building is of 
yellow-gray brick with gray canyon sand- 
stone trimmings, the whole roofed with black 
slate. The entire building is 56 feet wide and 
-o feet long and covers 3152 square feet of 
ground. The main building is 38 by 56 feet 
and the main entrance leads to the reception 
hall, in the rear of which is the delivery room. 
At the left is the public reading room, 
18 by 24 feet, and back of this the librarian’s 
room. The children were not forgotten, a 
special room being arranged for them at the 
right of the reception room. Near the chil- 
dren’s room is the stairway leading to the 
lavatory and basement. All rooms on the 
first floor are finished in quartered white oak. 

On the main landing of the stairway lead- 
ing to the second floor is a large memorial 
window with the inscription, “Let Your Quest 
Be for Knowledge.” On the second floor is 
the main hall, 34 by 35 feet, with a trustees’ 
room and stack room adjacent. The latter 
apartment is fireproof and is separated from 
the main building by a fireproof partition. 
There is now in place a one-tier stack contain- 
ing 16,400 volumes. 


Assoc. (42d 


Springfield (Mass.) City L 
1903.) Added 


rpt.—year ending May 5, 
7102; total 125,603. Issued, home use 287,- 
634, an increase of 29,696 v., or 11'2 per cent. 
over the circulation of the previous year. 
New registration 5574; total registration 16,- 
040. 

This is the first annual report of the present 
librarian, Mr. Wellman. The system of li- 
brary agencies includes three branches open 
two or three days in the week, three deposit 
stations in schools, school collections in 146 
public school class rooms, and collections sent 
to clubs and associations, fire engine houses, 
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etc. “These agencies, numbering 179 in all, 
cover fairly well the territory of 38% square 
miles comprised within the city limits, except 
the large section north of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad.” 

Numerous exhibitions of photographs and 
books have been held, and effort is made to 
bring the library constantly to public atten- 
tion through lists, bulletins, etc. The dupli- 
cate pay collection of popular books “has 
given general satisfaction.” Every effort is 
made to increase the industrial and technical 
use of the library and to round out the col- 
lection in this department. Of late years the 
administrative work of the library has in- 
creased so largely that the sum available for 
purchase of books has diminished from about 
$7000 a year ago to a present average of about 
$4800. 

The work of reclassifying and recataloging 
the collection is still in progress; accession 
methods have been simplified, and the system 
of library accounts has been remodelled. 

“The home delivery has been continued, but 
the messenger is now paid directly by the 
subscribers, and the library simply issues 
books as it would to any messenger sent by 
a borrower. Thus the expense formerly in- 
curred has been avoided. The library, how- 
ever, retains the right to supervise the de- 
livery, and in return loans the messenger a 
small travelling library from which the bor- 
rower who is disappointed in his application 
may select a book. This feature has given es- 
pecial satisfaction. Last year the delivery 
started with 60 subscribers and dwindled to 
18, while this season it began with 32 and has 
increased to 60, and 3998 volumes have been 
delivered.” 


The cornerstone of the 
jaid on 


Taunton, Mass. 
new Carnegie Library building was 
the afternoon of Sept. 14. 


Trinity College L., Hartford, Ct. (Rpt., 
1902-3.) Added 1530 v., 912 pm.; total 46,- 
660 v., 29,0907 pm. Total attendance 3706. 
The more important accessions of the year 
are noted. 

The collection of periodicals and journals 
particularly needs to be strengthened, and for 
this purpose increased funds are necessary. 
“Rightly or wrongly the academic world to- 
day maintains that advanced study and re- 
search is impossible without access to a 
wealth of journals and proceedings of learned 
societies.’ 

The library is a subscriber to the Library 
of Congress printed catalog cards. “As a re- 
sult steady and gratifying progress has been 
made in the recataloging of our collection. 
At the date of this report 3118 cards, repre- 
senting 968 titles and 1708 volumes, have 
been purchased at a cost of $29.12. These 
figures show at a glance how valuable this 
new departure has been to us, and at what 
an absurdly small cost a large amount of 
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skilled bibliographical work has becn ob- 


tained.” 


Washington (D. C.) P. L. 
appropriations desired for library 
nance for the next fiscal year have 
mitted to the District commissioners. These 
call for a total appropriation of $46,340. Of 
this sum $27,340 is for salaries, $3000 for bind- 
ing, $6000 for fuel, lighting and contingent 
expenses, and $10,000 for purchase of books. 
The estimates include ay for three ad- 
ditional assistants, at $900, $720, and $600 re- 
spectively, and increases of ‘salary for libra- 
rian ($2500 to $3000), assistant librarian 
($1000 to $1200), and head cataloger ($900 
to $1000). 

Wilmington (O.) P. L. The cornerstone 
of the Carnegie Library building, to be erected 
at a cost of $10,000, was laid on Sept. 17. 


Youngstown, O. McMillan F. L. The li- 
brary will start an apprentice class for the 
training of assistants, beginning in Novem- 
ber, for which entrance examinations will be 
held on Oct. 24. 


Estimates of 
mainte- 


been sub- 


FOREIGN. 

Berlin, School for women librarians. On 
the initiative of Professor Wolfstieg, a regu- 
lar institution for the education of women li- 
brarians has been opened in Berlin. The 
course of study has been officially approved 
by the Prussian Cultus Ministry. It is called 
the Bibliothekarinnen-Schule, and is to con- 
stitute the beginning of a Frauenhochschule 
fiir den Bibliothekdienst, the whole really un- 
der the control of the Comenius-Gesellschaft, 
which has recently undertaken the reorganiza- 
tion of the whole lhbrary system in Berlin, and 
has incidentally established the new school. 
The entering class numbers 11 women. Full 
accounts of this innovation are to be found 
in the reports of the society (vol. I, p. 33), 
from the pen of Professor Wolfstieg. — Na- 
tion, Oct. 1. 

Chatham (Ontario, Can.) P. L. The Car- 
negie library building was opened with elab- 
orate exercises on Sept. 14. Sir Richard Har- 
court, minister of education, presided over 
the ceremonies. 


Christiania, Deichmanske bibliothek. (Rpt. 
1902.) This report is devoted partly to a 
discussion of the value of branch libraries, 
which Mr. Nyhuus, the librarian, emphasizes 
very strongly. The need of smaller book col- 
lections in various parts of the city was felt 
in Christiania as long ago as in 1842, when 
the poet Henrik Wergeland opened a small 
library in his home and advertised in the 
papers that any workingman in the neighbor- 
hood who wished to avail himself of it could 
borrow books free of charge every Sunday 
from I to 3 p.m. Wergeland expressed in a 
later advertisement his gratification at the re- 
sult and his hope that the plan might be ex- 
tended to other parts of the cael Nothing 
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seems to have come of the suggestion, how- 
ever, and even now the energetic librarian of 
“Deichman” has not succeeded in convincing 
the powers that be in the Norwegian capital 
of the importance of branch libraries in a city 
covering a rather large area. But that he has 
not lost hope of success some day is clear 
from the tone of his report. He is, in fact, 
ready with another suggestion, namely, that 
his library should buy technical books for the 
use of the clerks in the city offices, some of 
whom have an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of books. He suggests that the city cor- 
poration would gain by transferring the 
greater part of these appropriations to the 
Deichman library. A. G. S. 

Westmount (Can.) P. L. Added 400; to- 
tal 4000. Issued 36,000. New registration 
359; total registration 2800. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Danby, Vt. By the will of the late Silas L. 
Griffith, who died on July 21 at San Diego, 
Cal., the town received a bequest of $50,000 
for a public library building. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. Mrs. Matthew 
Keenan has given $5000 for the purchase of 
books on literature for the Matthew Keenan 
memorial room established by her as a me- 
morial to her husband. 


Syracuse University L. The library has re- 
ceived from the estate of the late Mrs. John 
Morrison Reid a bequest of $6000 annual in- 
come to be devoted to “library improvements.” 
The bequest is in the form of a released an- 
nuity. 

Webster City, Ia. Kendall Young L. By 
the death of Mrs. Kendall Young, in Battle 
Creek, Mich., on Sept. 7, Webster City re- 
ceives a fund of $200,000, left by the late 
Kendall Young in trust until the death of his 
wife. Of this it is provided that $25,000 shall 
be expended on a fireproof building, the re- 
mainder to be held as an endowment fund and 
the income only to be devoted to library pur- 
poses. The Kendall Young Library was es- 
tablished on a small scale in 1808, as a me- 
morial to her husband by Mrs. Young, who 
gave the handsome Young residence as a tem- 
porary home for it, and devoted the surplus 
income of her husband's estate to its mainte- 
nance. 

Carnegie library gifts. 

Cape May, N. J. $10,000. Ac- 
cepted. 

Elwood, Ind. 

Flint, Mich. Sept. 9 
making a total of $25,000. 

Pueblo, Col. Sept. 11. 
making a total of $70,000. 

St. Mary's, Canada. Sept. 30. $5000. 


Aug. 12. 


Sept. 25. $5000. 


$10,000 additional, 


$10,000 additional, 
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Librarians. 


Amber, Miss Sarah, of Iowa Wesleyan 
University, Mt. Pleasant. Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cataloger in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
Cc 


ARNOLD, Miss Lillian B.. University of IIli- 
nois Library School, class of 1902, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public Library of 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Bacue, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Drexel Institute 
Library School, class of 1903, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the reading room of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Free Public Library. 


Beene, Frank Nellis, state law librarian of 
Ohio, died at his home in Columbus on Sept. 
27. Mr. Beebe was born in Columbus on 
Feb. 12, 1851, and had lived in that city all his 
life. His father held the position of state law 
librarian until his death in 1880, when Frank 
Beebe succeeded to the position. He had 
been admitted to the bar in 1878, but never 
practiced. Mr. Beebe was well known by his 
compilations of Ohio state reports and cita- 
tions, and was an authority on the legal bib 
liography of the state. 


Catvert, Miss Rose, vice-librarian of the 
Toledo (O.) Public Library, died at her home 
in Toledo on Sept. 25. She joined the library 
staff in 1874, being the third person to be em 
ployed in the library, and was later elected 
librarian by the trustees. This responsibility 
she shrank from assuming, and declined the 
appointment in favor of Mrs. E. D Jermain, 
who has only recently been succeeded by Mr. 
W. F. Sewall. For nearly 30 years she gave 
faithful and devoted service to the library, 
and her gentle and sweet nature had endeared 
her to her associates and to the public. 


CHAPMAN, Grace Darling, of the New York 
State Library School, class of 1903, has been 
appointed assistant in the New York State 
Library. 


Dicktnson, Asa Don. of the New York 
State Library School, 1002 3, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. 


Farrcnitp, Mrs. Salome Cutler. spent eight 
weeks of the past summer in England, study- 
ing libraries in London and Manchester. She 
attended the meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion at Leeds, Sept. 8-10, and spoke on “What 
American libraries are doing for children and 
young people.” 


Fietcuer, Robert S., librarian of the Car- 
negie Public Library, of Bradford, Pa., has 
been appointed librarian-in charge of the 
Williamsburgh branch of the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Public Library. Mr, Fletcher is a son of 
William I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst 
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College, and is a graduate of Amherst, class 
of 97. He joined_the staff of the Buffalo 
Public Library in September, 1898, and was 
appointed librarian of the Bradford library in 
October, 1900. He is vice-president of the 
Keystone State Library Association. 


Howpen, Dr. Austin, librarian of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, of Bos- 
ton, died suddenly at his home in Newton, 
Mass., on Oct. 2. Dr. Holden was born in 
Charlestown 49 years ago, and was a grad- 
uate of Harvard with the class of ” 


Hopkins, Anderson Hoyt, assistant libra- 
rian of the John Crerar Library, of Chicago, 
was on Sept. 16 elected librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Louisville, Ky., at a salary 
of $3600. Mr. Hopkins, who has been assist- 
ant librarian of the John Crerar Library since 
September, 1895, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, class of 1892, and from 1887 
to 1895 was connected with the university li- 
brary, first as assistant and later as assistant 
librarian. Since his connection with the Cre- 
rar Library he has been prominent in library 
activities in Illinois and in the national asso- 
ciation, has served for two terms as pres- 
ident of the Illinois Library Association and 
of the Chicago Library Club, and was the 
first alumni lecturer of the Illinois State Li- 
brary School. He has been a member of the 
American Library Association since 1893, and 
has taken a prominent part on its program at 
the Waukesha, Magnolia, and Niagara Falls 
conferences. His appointment to Louisville 
gives opportunity for broad and constructive 
work in the development of the public library, 
practically from its organization, in a modern 
and adequate Carnegie building. 


Leppetter-Epwarps. Miss Ella May Ed- 
wards, cataloger at the University of Texas, 
Austin, was married to Mr. Dancy Ledbetter, 
of Dublin, Texas, at her home in Holley, New 
York, on Sept. 30. 


Mancuester, Earl Northup, of the New 
York State Library School, 1902-3, has been 
appointed assistant in Brown University Li- 
brary, Providence, R. I. 


Muttican, Miss Emily Hazel, Pratt Insti- 
tute Library, class of 1903, has been appointed 
librarian of the Perth Amboy (N. J.) Public 
Library, succeeding Miss Nathalie Winser, 
resigned. 


Stewart, Miss Irene, New York State Li- 
brary School, 1898-99, has resigned her posi- 
tion as cataloger in the Worcester Public Li- 
brary to become cataloger at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, class of 1903, has been 
appointed librarian of the Coburn Library of 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
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Catalogue gén- 
Auteurs. Tome 
Imp. Nationale, 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. 
éral des livres imprimés. 
13: Bie-Blanzy. Paris, 
1903. 2 col. 627 p. 8°. 


—— Département des Imprimés. Catalogue 
de l'histoire de l’Amérique; par George A. 
Barringer, Bibliothécaire au Département 
des Imprimés. I. Paris, 1903. 

While the printed author catalog of the Na- 
tional Library of France is appearing so slowly 
it is a matter of congratulation that a list of 
its Americana can be issued, even in mimeo- 
graph. This first volume is a quarto of 854 
pages, in sheets, with double columns, writ- 
ten in a clear and attractive hand. It is de- 
voted to general works and documents, and 
is distributed in this country through the 
State Department. 


KATALOG OVER BOGER SKIKKET FOR FOLKEBOG- 
SAMLINGER. Udgivet af Kirkedepartemen- 
tet; Udarbeidet af Haakon Nyhuus, med 
bistand af flere fagmaend. Kristiania, 1903. 


96 p. 

While in Sweden the movement for public 
libraries is of a more private nature, kept up 
by private organizations, in Norway the gov- 
ernment is the active factor. The present 
list is compiled by the librarian of the Deich- 
man Library in Christiania, to whose initia- 
tive and energy the recent interest in libra- 
ries in Norway seems to be largely due. It 
contains over 3000 titles, arranged according 
to the D. C., with the exception of fiction, 
which is put by itself at the end. The will- 
ingness of the publishers to grant discount 
has had a deciding influence on the final se- 
lection, though the primary selection was 
made from the point of view of the intrinsic 
value of the books. Mr. Nyhuus has had the 
assistance and advice of a large number of 
university men and other specialists, and it 
is stated in the preface that while the main 
purpose of the public libraries is to reach the 
large masses of the people, it should be borne 
in mind that they are really for all the people, 
learned as well as unlearned. A. G S.J. 


Lrprary oF Concress. A calendar of John 
Paul Jones manuscripts; comp. under the 
direction of Charles Henry Lincoln, of the 
Division of Manuscripts. Washington, Gov. 
Print. Office, 1903. 316 p. |. O. 

The calendar proper covers 190 pages, and 

is followed by an index of names, p. 201-316. 

A list of Lincolniana; by George Thomas 
Ritchie, assistant in Catalogue Division. 1, 
Writings of Abraham Lincoln; 2, Writings 
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relating to Abraham Lincoln. Washington, 
Gov. Print. Office, 1903. 75 p. 1. O. 

The first part of this interesting list con- 
tains about 60 titles; the second part covers 
66 pages. 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for Septem- 
ber is mainly devoted to the “Letters of John 
Bowes on Scotch affairs in 1589-1590,” se- 
lected from a manuscript volume in the Hard- 
wicke collection, and believed never to have 
been printed before. 


The Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. issues a Sep- 
tember list of “Books for boys and girls,” 
covering 17 pages. This includes 1697 titles, 
being the extent of the collection in the chil- 
dren’s department of the library. This col- 
lection has been carefully revised in compari- 
son with the lists of books for young people 
published by the libraries of Springfield, Buf- 
falo and Cleveland. A few books not for chil- 
dren have been added —in technology, sci- 
ence, travel and like subjects — with the in- 
tention of making the collection “really rep- 
resentative of the world of books.” The list 
should be suggestive and useful in other li- 
braries. 

Sr. Josepu (Mo.) F. P. L. Fifth supplement 
to the classified list of the circulating de- 
partment. Additions from May 1, 1902, to 
April 30, 1903. v. 6, quarterly bulletin, con- 
solidated. 23 p. 8°. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. Bulletin 
for September has a short reading list on 
Turkey and Bulgaria. 


The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for Sep- 
tember contains short reading lists on Leo 
x., Catholic Church, and the Vatican. 


The Sprincrrecp (Mass.) City L. issues an 
eight-page leaflet listing “cheerful books — 
books most of which have pleasant endings, 
for the sick room, the hammock or the win- 
ter fireside.” It includes 100 titles. 


The Sprincrietp (Mass.) City L. Monthly 
makes its first appearance for September as a 
large quarto of 12 pages, with eight full-page 
inset plates. It is published for the library 
by the American Architect Co. of Boston, 
and is the same in general style as that firm’s 
Public Library Monthly, recently started. The 
lists and notes relating to the library are in 
scant proportion to the advertisements and 
plates, and the publication seems too unwieldy 
for convenient use. 


FULL NAMES. 


Joaquin —In the entry of a new 
book by Joaquin Miller in the issue of The 
Publishers’ Weekly for Aug. 1, the author’s 
real name is given as Cincinnatus Hiner 
Miller. I find that this form of the name is 
used consistently throughout the “American 
catalogue.” It is so printed in the catalog of 
the British Museum, Allibone’s “Critical dic- 
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tionary of English literature,” Stedman's 
“American anthology,” the catalog of the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore, etc. The 
middle name is printed Heine in “Who's who 
in America,” <Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of 
American biography,” “National cyclopedia 
of American biography,” Warner's “World's 
best literature” and Cushing’s “Anonyms,” 
while the Boston Athenzum catalog prints 
“Hiner (Heine?).” There being almost as 
much authority for one form as for the other, 
I wrote to Mr. Miller, asking him to put li- 
brarians out of their misery and settle this 
question once for all. He replied that his 
mother named him Cincinnatus Heine, the 
second name being given him because of his 
mother’s fondness for the German poet of 
that name. On the theory that a writer 
should know his own name, should not this 
settle the question ? 

Could Hiner be phonetic New York and 
New England for Heine? 

Epwin H. ANDERSON, 
Librarian Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Bibliography. 


Diepin, Charles. Dibdin, E. Rimbault. A 
bibliographical account of the works of 
Charles Dibdin. (Jn Notes and Queries, 
Sept. 5, 1903. oth ser., 12: 183-184.) 

The years 1798-1800 are included in this in- 
stalment of the bibliography. 

FAC-SIMILE DE LIVRES COPIES ET ENLUMI- 
NES POUR LE ROI CHARLES V. Souvenir dela 
journée du 8 mars 1903, offert a ses amis 
par Léopold Delisle. 

This handsome quarto, containing some 14 
plates reproducing pages from manuscripts in 
the library of Charles v., with descriptive text, 
is privately printed by M. Delisle in nice ap- 
preciation of the jubilee féte arranged in his 
honor last March by the Bureau de Congrés 
Internationale des Bibliothécaires. 4 
Ropinson Crusoe. Wagner, H. F. Robin- 

son und die Robinsonaden in unserer Jug- 

endliteratur. Literaturgeschichtl. Studie. 

Wien, Kubasta & Voigt, 1903. 20 p. 8°, 

60 m. 

SEVILLE CATHEDRAL. Serrano y Ortega, Man- 
uel. Bibliografia de la Catedral de Sevilla. 
Sevilla, Escuela tipograf. y libr. Salesiana, 
1901-1902. 265 p. 4°, 3.50 pes. 

Sex. Thompson, Helen B. Mental traits of 
sex: the normal mind in men and women. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1903. 7+ 
188 p. 8°, (Univ. of Chic. contributions, v. 
4, no. 1.) $1.25 net. 


Contains a six-page bibliography on men- 
tal differences between men and women. 
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WRotes and Queries. 


Tue or Poore’s InpEx.—Mr., Alfred 
Plant. of St. Louis, tells a little anecdote of 
the origin of Poole’s Index. 

Mr. Plant was a student at Yale in the 
class of 1847. Before entering college, for 
his own convenience, he had been in the habit 
of jotting down in a Todd’s “Index rerum” 
the titles of articles from the English reviews 
in his father’s private collection, and while in 
college he added considerably to this index. 
He belonged to the Brothers in Unity Debat- 
ing Society, and the fellows and some pro- 
fessional outsiders, finding the index useful, 
would come to him to consult it. 

In his junior year Mr. Plant, Mr. John Ed- 
mands, his classmate, and Mr. William F. 
Poole. of the class of 1849, cataloged by 
author and stibject the Brothers in Unity 
Library, then numbering, he thinks, about 
14,000 volumes. Mr. Poole would take down 

a volume and read the title, Mr, Plant writ- 
ing the author entry and Mr. Edmands the 
subject 

It was after this that Mr. Poole went to 
work on magazine indexing and perfected the 
scheme of his monumental work. 

KATHARINE T. Moopy, 
St. Louis Public Library. 


MisNAMED Portraits.—I wish to call the 
attention of librarians and readers to a few 
errors in the naming of portraits published 
as “illustrations” in works of some impor- 
tance. 

In “The art of Velasquez,” by R, A. M. 
Stevenson (Geo, Bell & Sons, London, 1895), 
two of these errors occur. A portrait called in 
the list of illustrations “Don Carlos, brother of 
Philip 1v.,” p. 66, is that of Don Balthasar 
Carlos, son of Philip 1v., at the age of 14 
years. The portrait numbered v., among the 
additional illustrations at the end of the vol- 
ume, is there called Philip 1v., whereas it is a 
portrait of his brother, Don Carlos. To ver- 
ify these statements, see the official catalog 
of the Prado Museum, where these two pic- 
tures are described in detail. It may be that 
Messrs. Braun, Clément & Cie., who have 
photographed extensively the pictures in the 
great galleries, are responsible for this con- 
fusion of names. The Boston Atheneum 
copies of these two photographs came mis- 
mounted, and the error may have extended 
to other copies. 

In “London in the eighteenth century,” by 
Sir Walter Besant (Adam and Charles Black, 
London; Macmillan Co., New York, 1903), 
p. 59, is a portrait called “Queen Caroline, 
from a painting by Enoch Seeman in Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery.” The text, p. 56-60, 
relates to Caroline, the wife of George Iv., 
and a reader would naturally take this to be 
her portrait. Reference to the catalog of the 
National Portrait Gallery (Cassell & Com- 
pany, 1901) shows it to be not the wife of 
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George tv., Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of 
Brunswick (1768-1821), but his great-grand- 
mother, wife of George u., Wilhelmina Caro- 
line of Anspach (1683-1737). Enoch Seeman, 
or Zeeman, the artist, died some 25 years be- 
fore Caroline of Brunswick was born. The 
style of dress might suggest a question as to 
the identity of the personage represented. 
But what can be expected when Peggy O'Neal 
(temp. Andrew Jackson's presidency) is de- 
picted in a costume of the ’6o0’s, and the “illus- 
tration” seems to pass unchallenged ? 
L. A. Brapgury. 


It may be of interest to librarians generally 
to know that T. S. Baldwin’s “Practical tele- 
phone handbook and guide to telephone ex- 
change” (Chicago, Drake, 1902) is copied ex- 
tensively from Preece and Stubbs’ “Manual 
of telephony” (Lond., 1893). In some cases 
chapters are taken almost in toto. The title- 
page reads: Compiled and edited, but Baldwin 
recognizes no authorities. Moreover, the 
work is advertised as embodying develop- 
ments of the past few years. Inaccuracies 
are numerous. Cuas. J. Barr, 

Reference librarian John Crerar Library. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: Who can inform 
me of the source of the phrase, “A name to 
conjure with,” and state to whom it was ap- 
plied? 


DHumors and Blunders. 


THE NEW PROFESSOR. 


[At a meeting of the Library Association a speaker 
remarked that “the Librarian had become the Pro- 
fessor of Literature to the multitude.”’] 


I marvel men still cling to-day 

_ To out of date devices 

For gaining lore for which they pay 
Unreasonable prices; 

I marvel they will go and cram 

A culture which is only sham 

Beside the antiquated Cam 
And medizval Isis. 


Here I behind my counter stand, 
Amid my shelves, provided 

With ail the tomes which my own hand 
In order due has tidied; 

And I, with all my cultured sense, 

Myself am here for reference 

To be consulted sans expense 
By all who would be guided. 


Young ladies flock to me for books; 
ey crowd the trams and ’buses, 
Sweet schoolgirls, dainty spinsters, cooks, 
And teeny maids and nusses; 
Fair Tooting tries her 'prentice hand 
On all the learned of the land, 
And Darwin, Herbert Spencer and 
Prof. Haeckel she discusses. 


Or if more brainy still their aims, 
So that they only crave an 
Acquaintance with the greatest names 
Yn glory’s scroll engraven, 
Then I decide as only can 
The cultured Free Librarian, 
The merits of the Isle of Man 
And Stratford-upon-Avon. —Punch 
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All Librarians should have a copy 
of our Booklet 542 


T describes three new lines of Stee/ /iking 
Cadinets which we are carrying in stock 
and offering at particularly low prices. 
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They are: 
Steel Document Files 
Steel Vertical Files 

Steel Card Index Drawers 


The booklet particularly illustrates a large 
number of small file cases suited to library uses 
which can be shipped promptly on order. 
These cabinets are incombustible, durable, 
neatly made and finished, and indispensable to 


Safe Filing. 


COPIES OF BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION 


55 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ALL STEBL” BOOK STACK 
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Why Give Us Your Order? 


I. 
: Because our prices are the lowest. 
II. 
Because we have a thoroughly organized Library Department, which insures the 
prompt filling of orders, 
Ill. 


Because we are specially equipped to find rare and out-of-print books quickly and 
at reasonable prices. 
IV. 


Because we carry an extensive stock of fine and standard editions and reference 
books that can be purchased at as low prices as are generally asked for inferior editions, 
Vv. 


Because sample volumes of standard editions may be sent “on approval,” and you 
can see precisely what you are buying. 


VI. 
Because we have filled orders for over 300 libraries during the past year, and in 
every instance to the entire satisfaction of the purchaser. 

Vil, 


Because you may return books at our expense if for any reason they are unsatisfactory. 


Our “ Bargain List No, 13” has been just issued, containing over 650 genuine 
bargains. Among some of the items are: 


UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA AND ATLAS. Latest edition, revised and enlarged. 12 vols., 
royal 8vo, half morocco. New York, 1902 ($96.00).........sessecceeesseesees Net, $54.00 


} 

it 

N MUSIC, THE WORLD'S BEST. Vocal and Instrumental. Edited by Victor Herbert, 

; Reginald De Koven, and others. Copiously illustrated, withindices. 8 vols., imperial 8vo, 

| 


LEVER (CHARLES). Novels. Introduction by Andrew Lang. Hundreds of illustrations 
by ‘‘ Phiz.” 40 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, paper labels. Boston, Little, Brown, 1895. 
No. 865 of 1250 copies. Fine library edition, excellent paper and type.............. $50.00 


CYCLOP4EDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES. With Exhaustive Index. By C. E. Little. 
1454 pages, royal 8vo, full morocco extra, gilt edges. New York, 1900 ($18.00 net)...$9.00 


RIVERSIDE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by John S. Kingsley. Articles by Abbott, 

Coues, Elliott, Gray, etc., etc. 12 colored plates, 168 full-page engravings, and over 2200 

wood-cuts. 6 vols., royal 8vo, heavy bevelled half morocco extra. Boston, 1888. (Special 


{ READER’S GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. By W. S. Sonnenschein. 

; Lists of the best available books in every department of science, art and literature, with 
dates of first and last editions, and price, size and publisher's name of each book. Complete 
authors and subject index. Invaluable for book buyers and librarians. 4to, heavy cloth 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED PROMPTLY. 


Librarians are cordially invited to call and see us when in New York. Wealways have?more 
bargains than we are able to catalogue. 


1 William Street, Hanover Square, New York 
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Desirable reprints 


Every librarian has asked why certain books 
should be out of print, why certain other books 
are not issued in cheaper editions, why pub- 
lishers fail to consider the peculiar needs of 
the library profession. 

Among The Unit Books may be found 
edited reprints of 0. p. works, of books hitherto 
unobtainable at reasonable prices, of books you 
would issue if backed by a state subsidy. 

We invite suggestions of possible reprints 
from progressive librarians. 

The Unit Books are genuine examples of 
book-making — not a shoddy detail discover- 


able in them. Explanation for the asking. 


HOWARD WILFORD BELL 


Publisher of THE UNIT BOOKS 


2591 FirrH AVENUE New York 
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— HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Ts Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 
Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 


Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 


Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 


Large shipments are sent by — and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 


Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 


Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 


a Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
gency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


CITY 


used by Gty Departments having Offices 
in this Building. 7m 


Philadephia (ty fell 
550 feet in Height. 


AILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


TyPEWRITER 
SYRACUSE.NY USA 
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> 
Permit Me 3 
4 > 
2 
5 to introduce an $ 
° > 
$ outline picture i ins’ a 2 
ns, 2 of myself, 
$ 2 
> 2 
ts. 2 
$ 
4 
3 at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 2 
$ am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 3 
“ 2 only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the $ 
> 

> . 
2 ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 2 
‘ 2 
‘ 
* $ Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10¢. for prepaid sample by mail to $ 
4 > 
4 
3 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 2 
MAIN OFFICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
$ PACToRY: New York, Chicago, London. 3 


ries a larger and more general stock 


| 
| UR BOOK DEPARTMENT car- 
| of the publications of all American pub- 


| lishers than any other house in the 
| United States. Not only do we have the 
regular publications of all the prominent | 
publishers of miscellaneous, technical, | 
scientific, and school and college text- 
| 

| 


books, but also thousands of publications 
of the lesser known publishers and thou- 
sands of volumes for which there is only | 
a limited demand and which are not car- 
ried by the general bookseller. 


Our Classified Catalogue contains a 
section of books especially adapted for 
school libraries. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 


215-221 WANASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, - New York City 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 

Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 
out-of-print publications. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THE 
Lamp, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


NEW YORK: 5 LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. ' P Putnam S Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 
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LATEST IMPROVED BOOK HOLDER 


Lowen 


“warty BiaDe Hoonen 
TO UPPER Surronr 


Samples mailed upon request . i, For further information apply to 
for 75 cents ! | Feldmann System Mfg. Co. 


(Not Incorporated) 


If not satisfectory return 4 66-68 West Van Buren Street 
postage refunded CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
the strongest binding in use, it is the out- 
growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 1898.) 

If you have not seen, or tried this binding, 
State Righta for Sale. you are not doing the best for your 
Library. Soliciting a trial order from you, I am, yours truly, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


Telegraphic Address: Anotr Weice, Lerrzic. Please put full name and address on al! communications. 


ADOLF WEIGEL, 
New and Second-Hand Bookseller. Agent for Abroad. 
4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. LEI PZIC. 4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. 


Owing to the special organization of his business, Mr. ADOLF WEIGEL is in a 
position to procure all books, mew as well as second-hand, at the lowest 
terms. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE BOOKS 


Library Works, Scientific Publications, Sets of Periodicals, Scarce Books, Curiosa, 
Old Prints, First Editions, History and Literature, Fine Arts, Engravings. 


His widespread business relations enable him to execute most orders at a moment's 
notice. Leipzig being the famous Book-Emporium of the whole world, his investigations 


for 
OLD, SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are always crowned with success. 


ADVANTAGEOUS SUPPLY FOR INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SAVANTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 


All catalogues are arranged alphabetically and topically. They will be mailed 
free of charge on application. Please write for terms and state special wishes or 
subjects interested in. All information will be cheerfully given. 

LIBRARIES AND VALUABLE BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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H. SOTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


: With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


‘ 140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BROOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes: UNICODE and A BC. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


Pearl Street, New York City 
Mallenbeck Building 
Telephone 4807 Franklin Near Centre Street 
We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 
Estimates Given 


Magazines. I will undertake DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE 


to supply any 35 WEST 424d STREET 
magazine or review published, at a price NEW YORK 


per copy depending upon its market value, in I P ‘ 
Boo na rices 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. F 


I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied BOOKS WANTED. 

as the production of the periodical press for 

the last one hundred years. A Business- Brooklyn Institute Museum ~~ % aoe 


Parkway. Breoklyn. N 


like query with list of wants will be met by yp ge men oy Club, Bulletin, v. 1-4. 


a prompt and business-like reply. Cernegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. CLARK, 174 Fulton St.,N. ¥. City. | Durfee, C. A., Concise Poetical Concordance to the 
A. (Opposite St. Paul's) Principal Poets of the World. 
Flagg, Edmund, Venice, the City of the Sea, 2 v. 


aceite, => . Harley, Rev. Tim., Moon Lore. 

Largest Stock in Existence. Athenaeum, May 2, 1903. 


The Library ef Congress, Washingten, D. C. 
Ww. H. LOWDERMILK & co., Richardson, Chas., Choice of Books. N. Y., Dut- 


ton, 1903 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. Y. M. C. A. International Committee: Railroad Li- 
braries; Catalogues, N. Y., Y. M. C. A. 


Lib. Univ. California, Berkeley, Cal. 
; oo Andrews, Brazil. 1891 or later. 
% Rare and Choice B Ks Berkey, Money Question. 1876. 
W® invite the attention of book-buyers to our large | Domett, History Bank of N. Y. 1884. 
stock of Rare, Old and Choice books. Corre-| Dunlop, Brazil. 1866. 
spondence solicited. Will furnish any book ever pub- | Hazard, Economics and Politics. 1889. 
lished. Our “Shoppe” is the World's Emporium for | Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, v. 42-44, 49-63. 
books on Mormonism. Send lists of wants. Catalogues! Leavitt, Our Money Wars. 1894 


on request. Linderman, Money and Legal Tender. 1879. 


SHEPARD BOOK CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, U.8.A. | McCain, Transportation Theories. 1893. 
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We do not ask much 


Just a trial order or a chance 
to price a list for you. 

It is expensive to ask this 
privilege in this way, but it 
costs you nothing but a post- 
age stamp to test us. 

We are confident of the com- 


pleteness of our stock, the 


efficiency of our service and the 
outcome of this trial. 


Library Department 


OF 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0. 


Wholesale Bookdealers 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Sq. North) 
New York 


LIBRARIANS ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


all publications that increase the value of 
their library and lighten their own labor. 
The periodicals centain the latest develop- 
ment of advanced thought in science, litera- 
ture, and the useful arts. Magazine articles 
are much sought after by ail interested tn 
timely topics and all these have been made 
easily available and doubly valuable in all 
reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX 
TO PERIODICALS. 


With this Index it is an easy matter to 
locate all articles, including fiction and 
poetry, in sixty of the leading magazines, 
and it is well adapted to the needs of both 
large and small libraries. Whether your 
reference work Is with children, teachers, 
Students, professicnal men or club women 
you need this help. 

The cost is low and the price Is soon 
earned in time saved. 

Ask for free sample copy. 

CUMULATIVE INDEX CO. 
American Trust Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Quaker Experiment in Government. 
By Isaac Suarriess, LL.D. The authoritative expo- 
sition, from the Quaker standpoint, of Penn's unique 
“experiment” in government according to Christian 
rinciples. Covers the whole colonial history of 
2ennsylvania. Popular edition, two volumes in one, 


SOMO, ClO, 540 $1.50 
Haverrorp Eprrion, two volumes, profusely illustrat- 
ed, half morocco, deckel edges, gilt top........ 7-50 


Quaker Arrivals in Philadelphia, 1682-1750. 
Certificates of Removal received at Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Extracted from the 
original records and edited by ALsert Cook Myers, 


STANDARD BOOKS ABOUT THE QUAKERS 


The Quaker: a Study im Costume. 
By Amevia M. Gummere. A historical study of the 
origin and development of the distinctively Quaker 
forms of dress. Profusely illustrated from historical 
examples. 12mo, 248 pages, bound in half ooze-sheep, 
with a cover design by Miss Amy Otis........ $3.00 


Sally Wister's Jourmal; feing a Quaker Maidens 
jccoumt of her Experiences with Officers of the 
Continental Army, 1777-1778. A real historic manu- 
script of great value and charm. Now first published 
in full. Illustrated with over seventy portraits, views, 
and facsimiles. Edited by Atsart Cook Myers, 
M.L. remo, cloth, 224 $2.00 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Nos. 29-31 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals ix a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


Exceptional Facilities for 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


Periodicals 
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A. S. CLARK, Publisher, 174 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY 


The Busy Librarian 


f will have a lot of questions to answer pertaining to the 


discovery and settlement of the Mississippi Valley during 


" the coming year. School Boys and Girls, and the chil- 


dren's Father will want to know a lot of things. The 


Student and Historian also will want to consult the “ best 


thing published.” Time can be saved and everybody pleased 


by the purchase of a copy of “A History of the Missis- 


sippi Valley from its Discovery to the End of Foreign 
Domination, by John R. Spears and A. H. Clark.” This is 
no “dry-as-dust” magazine of the foundations of history, 


but a continued narrative that reads like a romance, and 
in which the interest is sustained to the very last line. 


Eighty thousand words that burn, printed on 436 pages 


octavo, of excellent paper, the print being large, clear, and 


distinct. The illustrations, of which there are 116, are of 
the best. As a whole, no finer historical work has been 


put upon the market. 


The price of “A History of the Mississippi Valley” is 


$5.00 met, which sum includes express charges. 


It will be sent “on approval” to any public library in 
the United States. 


A. S. CLARK, Publisher, 174 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY 
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